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Bob  Greene  is  the  author  of  the  current  bestseller, 
"Billion  Dollar  Baby,”  a  chronicle  of  his  experiences 
on  tour  as  a  performer  with  the  Alice  Cooper 


rock  group.  Greene  also  contributes  articles 
to  Newsweek,  Rolling  Stone,  Harper’s,  New  Times 
and  Sport  magazine. 
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Bob  Greene 

of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times: 


resulting  in  immediate  court  action 
placing  the  youngster  in  a  foster  home 
and  a  full  investigation  into  the  case. 


“...a sensitive  > 
reporter  who  really 
cares  about 
people . . 


CHIC>%GO  MM 

Sui\-limes 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


Recently  columnist  Bob  Greene 
revealed  the  plight  of  a  child  allegedly 
beaten  and  burned  by  his  mother,  and 
how  state  laws  failed  to  protect 
innocent  victims  of  child  abuse. 


Reaction  was  instantaneous.  Scores  of 
readers  called  the  Sun-Times  and  the 
Dept,  of  Children  and  Family  Services 


The  woman  who  called  Greene’s 
attention  to  this  case  wrote  to  thank 
him  for  his  response  and  called  him 
“a  sensitive  reporter  who  cares— really 
cares— about  people...” 


Sensitivity,  plus  a  talent  for  writing 
bright,  zesty  stories  of  everyday  life, 
are  Bob  Greene  trademarks.  Reasons 
why  he  is  a  great  favorite  with  readers 
of  all  ages— and  editors  who  subscribe 
to  the  Chicago  Daily  News/Sun-Times 
News  Service. 


Newspapers 
ligMea  Iheir 
hiriag  bells 

Justice  DepL 
probes  police 
corriqillM  ease 

Trial  covered 
by  cameramen 
in  Wasbinglon 


YOUGETMORE  OFIHE  MORNING 
INTHE  HERALD  AMERICAN. 


More  of  Boston  wakes  u[)  with  the  I  lerald 
American  than  w  ith  any  other  pa[)er  in  town.  Its  a 
morning  place.  And  we're  Ihe  morning  |)a|)er.  \N  ith 
the  ligiires  to  prove  it. 

The  circulation  averages*  for  the  six  months 
ending  Septemix'r  30, 1 971.  w  ere  316, 101,  and  show 
the  I  lerald  American  more  than  18^  ahead  of  the 
Morning  (jlol)e.  That'sa  lot  more  families  starting 
the  day  by  reading  your  message  in  the  I  lerald 
American.  Families  w  ho  might  not  hear  you.  if  you 
didn't  talk  through  us. 

And  w  hile  we’vegot  yourear,  listen  to  this: 
we're  grow  ing  too,  and  don’t  intend  tostop. 

Tomorrow  morning,  ItK’l  us  up.  A  lot  more  of 
Boston  dcx's. 

Boston  Herald  American 
Sunday  Herald  Adrertlser 

*.\udil  Bureau  of  CircuialionK 


Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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Alloy  technology: 

One  of  the  strengths  that  make 
us  the  new  steel  company.  , 


There  are  times  when  nothing  less  than  an  alloy  steel  will  give  you  the  strength- 
to-weight  ratio,  longer  life,  or  toughness  required  for  a  particular  job.  That’s 
when  it’s  time  to  call  Republic,  the  country’s  leading  producer  of  alloy  steels. 
Whether  it’s  a  steel  for  aerospace,  nuclear,  anti-pollution,  antiseptic  or 
esthetic  applications,  or  a  long  wearing  gear  or  bearing  steel,  there’s  probably 
no  alloy  steel  we  have  not  already  made  or  could  not  make.  And  that  includes 
steels  with  as  little  as  70  percent  iron  or  with  more  than  99  percent  iron. 
Canton,  Ohio,  is  the  birthplace  of  alloy  steels.  And  nowhere  in  the  world 
is  there  a  bigger  or  better  combination  of  facilities  for  electric  furnace  j 

melting,  vacuum  processing,  and  strand  casting  of  steels  than  in  i 

Republic’s  Central  Alloy  District. 

When  a  job  calls  for  a  steel  with  superior  performance,  you  probably  need 
an  alloy  steel.  And  if  more  than  ordinary  skill  in  production  is  a  must,  think 
of  Republic.  Nobody  knows  more  about  alloy  steels,  or  has  produced 
more  of  them,  than  we  have.  It’s  one  of  the  strengths  that  make  us  the 
new  steel  company. 

Flame-cutting  an  alloy  steel  billet  at  the  strand  caster  in  Canton. 


Alloy  gear  steels 

Republic  makes  more  gear  steels  than 
any  other  company  in  the  United  States. 
This  gear  is  made  from  one  of  Republic’s 
triple  alloy  steels,  a  family  of  steels 
designed  for  best  performance  and 
economics,  whatever  the  job. 


Alloy  forgings 

Republic  has  been  instrumental  in 
expanding  the  use  of  alloy  steels  for  hot, 
warm,  and  cold  forgings.  This  forged 
idler  bearing  replaced  a  casting  at  an 
annual  savings  of  $15,000  and  gave 
the  customer  freedom  from  porosity  and 
surface  defects,  dimensional  uniformity, 
and  improved  appearance. 


We  do  more 
than  just  make  steel 


Tom  Perry,  Chief  Metallurgist,  Republic  Steel: 

"Large-scale  commercial  production  of  alloy  steels 
was  started  in  this  country  in  1907  by  one  of  the 
companies  that  is  now  a  part  of  Republic  Steel. 
We’ve  been  in  the  alloy  business  for  a  long  time, 
and  we  welcome  your  inquiries  about  alloy  steels. 
Write  to  T.  E.  Perry,  Republic  Steel  Corporation,  i 
Cleveland  OH  44101."  ^ 


The  new  steel  company 


i 

i 
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The  News 
isuieiiiost 
powerful 
medium  in 

Buffalo. 


Here%  Proof... 


In  1973,  national  advertisers  placed  more  than  78%  of 
their  daily  ROP  newspaper  dollars  with  The  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  That  same  year  more  than  500  products 
and  services  were  advertised  EXCLUSIVELY  in 
The  News. 

The  News  (6-day)  also  published  more  linage  in  all 
categories  than  the  other  newspaper  (7-day). 

Over  12,120,000  MORE  lines  of  Total  advertising. 
Over  8,870,000  MORE  lines  of  Retail  advertising. 
Over  3,260,000  MORE  lines  of  Qassified  advertising. 
Over  726,000  MORE  lines  of  ROP  General 
advertising. 

Over  255,000  MORE  lines  of  Financial  advertising. 

Daily  vs.  daily.  The  News  leads  the  other  newspaper  in 
31  of  the  32  Media  Records  retail  classifications 
including... 

90%  of  all  Department  Store  Linage 
90%  of  all  Furniture  and  Appliance  Linage. 

98%  of  all  Drug  Store  Linage 

97%  of  all  General  Merchandise  Store  Linage 

88%  of  all  Garden  Store  Linage 

68%  of  all  Real  Estate  Linage 

65%  of  all  Food  Store  Linage 

The  Simmons  Local  Index,  1972,  details  the  readership 
of  The  News.  An  audience  unmatched  by  any  medium 
in  Buffalo. 


Daily  News  Audience 

%  Of  ADI 

Total  Adult  Readers 

54% 

Total  Women  Readers 

56% 

Total  Women  Readers  (18-49) 

66% 

Total  Men  Readers 

52% 

Adult  Readers  with  household  income 
of  $15,000  or  more 

62% 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

5- 17 — American  Press  Institute  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  Seminar 
(for  newspapers  over  50,000  circulation],  Reston,  Va. 

12-15— Northeastern  Classified  Managers  Association  Annual  Conference, 
Playboy  Club  Hotel  at  Great  Gorge,  McAfee,  N.J. 

16-18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Assn.  Circulation  Management 
Seminar,  Troy  State  U.,  Troy,  Ala. 

18- 21 — Great  Lakes  Annual  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

19- 31 — American  Press  Institute  Sports  Editors  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

22- 25 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mid-Winter  Workshop, 
Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington.  D.C. 

23- 25— Arizona  Newspapers  Assn.  Annual  Convention,  Braniff  Place,  Tucson, 
Aril. 

24- 2^-Mid-America  Press  Institute  Seminar,  City  Editor's  Job,  Sheraton 
Airport  Inn,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

26-29 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Winter  Sales  Con¬ 
ference,  Diplomat  Hotel,  Hollywood-by-the-Sea,  Fla. 

30 —  Feb.  I — Tennessee  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention  and  UT-TPA  Press 
Institute,  Hilton  Airport  Inn,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

31 —  Feb.  2 — Ohio  News  Photographers  Assn.  Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's 
Cincinnati  Inn,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

FEBRUARY 

2- 14— American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

3- 16— Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference,  National  Health  Insur¬ 
ance:  Boon  or  Boondoggle?,  Washington,  D.C. 

6- 7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Management  Workshop. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

8- 9 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Telephone  Sales  School, 
Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

9- 12— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual  Business  Confer¬ 
ence,  Hyatt  Regency  Convention  Hotel.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton-Columbus 
Motor  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

16-18 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  54th  Annual  Meeting,  Fort 
Worth  Hilton  Inn,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

16-18 — American  Press  Institute  Publishers.  Editors  and  Chief  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Reston,  Va. 

16-19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Future  of  Public  Schools,  Duke  U., 
Durham,  N.C. 

21-23 — New  York  Press  Association  Annual  Mid-Winter  Convention.  The 
Americana,  Albany,  N.Y. 

21-23— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Board  of  Directors  and 
Standing  Committees  Mid-Winter  Meeting,  Marco  Beach  Hotel,  Marco 
Island,  Fla. 

28— March  2— Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.  Winter  Convention. 
Sheraton  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

MARCH 

I  4  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  Spring  Meeting,  Fairmont  Hotel,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

2-8— ANPA/INPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Harrison  Inn.  Southbury,  Conn. 
2-14— American  Press  Institute  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar, 
Reston,  Va. 

6-8 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hilton. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

9-10— PNPA  Foundation  Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  Workshop,  Sheraton- 
Harrisburg  Inn.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

9-11 — New  York  State  Publishers  Assn.  Winter  Convention,  Rye  Town  Hilton 
Inn,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

9-1 1— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.  Production  Conference,  West¬ 
ern  Division,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

9- 12 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  Government  Consolidation,  Vanderbilt 
U.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

10- 13 — Washington  Journalism  Center  Conference  Energy,  Conservation 
and  Self-Sufficiency,  Washington,  D.C. 
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"Fair"  reporting 
makes  a  good  reporter. 

"The  reporter  has  been  'fair'  if  he  attempts  to  present  all 
sides  of  a  controversial  issue,"  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Dorsey, 
Publisher,  Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  stated  in  a  recent 
Letter  To  The  Reader  column.  "If  a  public  office  holder  is 
accused  of  some  dereliction  of  duty,  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  respond.  The  response  should  be  printed  in 
the  same  story  with  the  accusation,  if  possible.  If  the  office 
holder  can't  be  reached  or  won't  comment,  the  reporter 
should  say  so." 

In  the  same  article,  part  of  a  series  initiated  to  inform  the 
public  how  their  Rochester  Newspapers  operate,  Mr. 
Dorsey  stressed,  "A  newspaper  person  should  report  social 
change,  not  sponsor  it.  His  or  her  value  lies  in  dispassionate 
observation." 

"Total  objectivity  is  unattainable,"  he  admitted.  "But  the 
pursuit  of  fairness  in  news  columns  is  a  responsibility  that 
must  be  exercised  by  reporters  to  insure  a  free  press.  Most 
reporters  accept  that  as  a  professional  obligation.  Those  who 
do  not,  misinterpret  the  role  of  a  good  newspapor.  And  they 
should  not  expject  to  work  for  us." 

Good  newspapers  offer  objective  reporting. 

We  are.  We  do. 


For  a  free  booklet  entitled, 
"Letters  To  The  Reader,"  write: 
Gannett  Rcxrhester  Newspapers 
Public  Service  Department 
55  Exchange  Street 
Rochester,  New  York  14614 


Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  EXCHANGE  STREET  •  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


\bur  Starting  Point 
For  Insurance  Stories 


When  you  re  digging  into  an  unfamiliar  subject, 
the  problem  is  knowing  where  to  start.  How  do  you 
go  about  getting  a  thorough  backgrounding? 

State  Farm  is  offering  a  new  service  designed 
to  solve  that  problem  when  you  write  about  an 
insurance-related  topic -a  publication  called 
Insurance  Backgrounder. 

Each  Backgrounder  Ms  you  in  on  a 
newsworthy  topic  related  to  the  insurance  field. 

The  first  four  cover  '  Highway  Boobytraps,” 
“Federal  Flood  Insurance,"  "Your  Car's  Deadly 
Gas  Tank,”  and  “The  Arson  Epidemic.”  New 
Backgrounder  subjects  will  be  offered  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Backgrounder  will  be  sent  automatically  to 
holders  of  State  Farm's  No-Fault  Press  Reference 
Manual.  If  you  don't  have  the  manual,  but  would 
like  to  see  any  or  all  of  the  first  four 
Backgrounders,  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61701 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

SANTA  CLAUS  ARRIVED  AT  THE  PARTY  staged  by  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society  in  New  York  and  handed  all  the 
original  cards  of  greeting  one  by  one  to  the  honor  guest,  80- 
year-old  Russell  Patterson,  hut  was  having  trouble  pronounc¬ 
ing  some  cartoonists’  names.  As  murmurings  became  audible 
from  the  audience,  Santa  apologized  by  saying,  “Up  at  the 
North  Pole  we  have  different  pronunciations.” 

*  *  * 

IT’S  NOT  EVERY  20TH  CENTURY  GIRL  who  gets  to 
dance  with  that  Viking  hero  of  the  comic  strips,  Hagar  the 
Horrible.  But  at  the  cartoonists  party,  Hagar  (whose  real-life 
counterpart  and  creator  is  Dik  Browne)  turned  out  to  be  a 
modern  terpsichorean  who  confessed  to  Catch-lines  a  great 
fondness  for  the  polka.  Dik  didn’t  wear  Hagar’s  Viking  helmet 
in  which  he  has  been  photographed  for  a  full  Chicago  Tribune 
“Tempo”  cover  recently.  Instead,  he  donned  a  Russian-type 
fur  cap  and  driving  gloves  as  the  family  set  out  for  the  trip 
home  to  Connecticut. 

«  *  * 

SANTA  CLAUS  IS  THE  STAR  THIS  MONTH  at  the  Mus¬ 
eum  of  Cartoon  Art  in  Greenwich.  Assistant  curator  Brian 
Walker  explains  that  the  exhibit  bas  been  set  up  to  show 
evolving  cartoon  styles  of  the  Santa  character  over  the  years. 
Thomas  Nast’s  famed  newspaper  illustrations  of  course  are 
included,  and  there  is  a  display  of  cartoonists’  Christmas  cards. 

*  *  * 

i  HEADY  HOLIDAY  HEAD — There  was  a  disconcerting, 
sign-of-the-times  story  from  AP  Miami  detailing  how  depart¬ 
ment  store  Santas  were  warned  to  stash  their  wallets  away  in 
secret  pockets  of  uniforms  to  prevent  loss  during  those  cozy 
conversations  with  kids.  They  were  also  told  to  dispense  with 
the  “ho,  ho,  ho”  which  frightens  some  youngsters.  So  the 
Boston  Globe  desk  wrote  this  head:  “Ho,  ho,  ho,  a  no-no  for 
Santas.” 

« 

“NEWSPAPERS  CAN  BE  MORE  FUN  than  a  quiet  girl,” 
is  a  60’s  remark  of  press  critic  A.  J.  Liebing  with  which  the 
fFashington  Post’s  internal  ombudsman  Charles  B.  Seib 
launched  a  continuing  series  on  the  news  business.  Seib 
adds,  “It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  today  a  journalist  would 
wonder  as  he  wrote  that  remark  whether  it  was  (a)  sexist 
and/or  (b)  too  frivolous.  More  to  the  point,  it  is  doubtful 
that  newspapers  today  are  more  fun  than  a  quiet  girl.” 

Still,  Seib  hopes  that  while  pricking  a  few  balloons  he  can 
demonstrate  that  newspapers  still  occasionally  can  be  fun.  The 
rest  of  the  article  was  not  fun — it  took  up  the  serious  matters 
of  what  the  associate  editor  termed  “ridiculous  sensitivity”  of 
the  press  to  any  suggestion  that  it  is  less  than  perfect,  and  the 
“deceitful  little  conspiracy  between  journalists  and  public 
officials  that  the  press  would  have  shot  down  long  ago  if  it  had 
not  itself  been  involved.”  The  latter  has  the  do  with  the  matter 
of  attributions  of  “sources  close  to  .  .  and  “a  senior  official  on 
so-and-so’s  plane  said  .  .  .”  Seib  told  readers  that  when  they 
read  “the  Senator  or  the  President  is  known  to  feel  this  or 
that”,  they  will  seldom  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  himself  told  the  reporter  how  he  felt. 

*  •  • 

THERE  WAS  SOME  FUN  THOUGH  in  Sally  Qninn’s 
story  in  the  same  issue  of  the  IT ashington  Post  as  she  explained 
how  the  “cluster  theory  of  politics”  worked  well  with  the  press 
at  the  Democratic  Charter  Convention  in  Kansas  City.  “The 
hopeful  will  gather  5  or  6  members  of  his  staff  or  something 
and  walk  around.  Then  the  press  sees  that  he’s  traveling  in  a 
group  and  thinks  he  must  be  important.  So  thev  start  following 
him  around  and  then  the  delegates  will  join  the  caravan  and 
start  asking  for  his  autograph  which  the  press  will  then 
dutifully  record.” 

*  •  * 

“GIVE  CREDIT  TO  THE  HONEST  TRANSIENT  who 
flagged  me  down  on  S.  Ludlow  Street  and  said,  “Can  I  borrow 
a  dollar  to  buy  a  bottle  of  wine  so  I  can  get  drunk?”  Bob 
Batz  wrote  in  his  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News  column.  But 
Bob  didn’t  say  whether  or  not  he  gave  cash. 
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Bobcat  loaders— industrial  loading  equipment  manufactured 
by  Clark  Equipment  Co.  will  soon  be  very  evident  in  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Alabama.  Clark  will  construct  a  330,000  square  foot 
facility  in  Huntsville  —  representing  an  Investment  of  $12  to 
$15  million  and  primarily,  will  provide  employment  for  nearly 
1,000.  This  is  in  addition  to  1974’s  industrial  expansion  of 
over  $100  million  plus  5,000  new  jobs  —  all  contributing  to 
the  lusty  economic  growth. 

Clark,  as  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Industrial  giants, 
has  wisely  invested  in  Huntsville— and  so  can  you— through 
the  medium  that  “moves”  the  market . . . 


-HUNTSVILLE  TIMES 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 
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A  Christmas  prayer 

“Virginia,  your  little  friends  are  wrong.  They  have  been  affected 
by  the  skepticism  of  a  skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe  except 
what  they  see.  They  think  that  nothing  can  be  which  is  not  compre¬ 
hensible  by  their  little  minds.  All  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they  be 
men’s  or  children’s,  are  little.  In  this  great  universe  of  ours  man  is  a 
mere  insect,  an  ant,  in  his  intellect,  as  compared  with  the  boundless 
world  about  him,  as  measured  by  the  intelligence  capable  of  grasping 
the  whole  of  truth  and  knowledge.’’ 

These  were  the  opening  words  of  Francis  Church’s  editorial  of  1897, 
the  most  widely  reprinted  editorial  in  newspaper  history. 

The  numerous  crises  of  1974  have  again  afflicted  us  with  “the  skep¬ 
ticism  of  a  skeptical  age.’’  As  we  close  the  book  on  1974  and  prepare 
to  enter  a  New  Year,  the  question  is  whether  we  have  “the  intelligence 
capable  of  grasping  the  whole  of  truth  and  knowledge.’’ 

We  have  witnessed,  so  far,  the  survival  of  our  American  institu¬ 
tions  through  a  period  of  unprecedented  developments  that  would 
have  collapsed  any  other  system  of  government. 

Do  we  now  have  the  courage  and  capability  of  restoring  confidence 
in  ourselves  for  the  road  ahead? 

Our  answer  to  that  question  is  “yes”  and  it  is  our  prayer  that  the 
challenges  facing  us  all  in  1975  will  unite  us  once  again  as  the  proud 
and  powerful  nation  we  have  always  been. 

In  spite  of  present  vicissitudes,  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for  at  this  Christmas  Season. 
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Rudeness  and  reporting 

Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the  Washington  Post,  made  a  com¬ 
ment  last  week  at  the  Drew  Pearson  Award  presentation  worth 
noting: 

“Being  rude  at  press  conferences  is  not  investigative  reporting, 
and  is  not  good  reporting  at  all,”  she  said. 

That  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  in  the  newspaper  business,  but 
unfortunately  it  is  a  rule  not  always  practiced. 

It  will  take  years  for  the  press  to  recover  from  the  ill-will  created 
by  the  apparent  rudeness  of  some  rep>orters  at  President  Nixon’s  press 
conferences  in  the  midst  of  the  Watergate  controversy  which  was  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  watching  the  televised  proceedings.  In  fairness  it  should 
be  said  the  reporters  were  only  trying  to  elicit  information  and  get 
answers,  but  to  many  viewers  it  was  rudeness. 

Ms.  Graham’s  admonition  should  be  impressed  on  every  budding 
reporter  in  journalism  school  and  on  everyone  in  the  city  room. 
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Another  fishing  expedition? 

A  Federal  Trade  Commission  questionnaire  to  345  companies  asked 
details  about  how  they  earned  their  profits  and  how  they  spent  their 
money  on  research  and  advertising.  Six  newspaper  companies  were 
included. 

It  is  reported  that  the  original  idea  of  the  questions  was  to  find 
out  if  anti-trust  violations  had  occurred  and  it  contains  the  implica¬ 
tion  there  is  something  wrong  with  research  and  advertising. 

Fishing  expeditions  like  this  have  to  be  watched  closely  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  that  some  non-publishing  companies  are  resisting  it. 
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Weed  for  grassroots  reporting 

By  Wes  Gallagher 
President, 

Associated  Press 

(Wea  Gallagher,  president,  Associated 
Press,  told  the  APME  last  month  that  he 
believed  newspapers  should  “get  over  their 
preoccupation  with  news  from  Washing¬ 
ton"  (E&P,  November  SO).  Gallagher 
was  asked  by  E&P  to  enlarge  on  that 
statement,  which  he  did,  as  follows:) 

Over  the  years  due  to  the  growth  of  big 
government  and  a  concentration  of  power 
in  Washington  probably  one  fourth  to  one 
third  of  all  the  major  news  stories  of  any 
given  day  come  from  Washington. 

This  has  been  a  gradual  and  natural 
development  of  national  and  world  poli¬ 
tics. 

But  in  the  past  two  years  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Washington  news  in  the  report 
has  grown  enormously  due  largely  to 
Watergate  and  the  economic  crunch.  It 
has  reached  fifty  or  more  percent  of 
trunk  wire  copy  on  many  days.  The  bur¬ 
den  on  the  Washington  staff  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  for  months  on  end. 

Watergate  and  other  Washington  sto¬ 
ries  have  dominated  front  pages  and  tv 
broadcasts  as  the  drama  reached  its  peak. 

News  distortion 

This  has  caused  a  distortion  in  news 
flow  carrying  over  into  the  post- Water¬ 
gate  era. 


mendous  impact  and  dominate  the  news 
flow  on  many  days. 

But  it  should  be  put  back  to  pre-Water- 
gate  proportions. 

The  Associated  Press  is  doing  this  and 
intends  to  do  more  by  giving  main  trunk 
wire  space  to  roundups  dealing  with  all  of 
the  country,  by  taking  the  best  of  the  sto¬ 
ries  on  the  state  level  and  giving  them 
national  distribution.  If  one  state  solves 
a  difficult  public  health  problem,  this  is 
news  to  other  states  with  the  same  prob¬ 
lem. 

State  reports  upgraded 

Some  months  ago  general  news  editor 
Rene  Cappon  was  given  the  job  of  up¬ 
grading  state  reports  and.  seeing  to  it  the 
best  enterprise  and  spot  news  from  each 
state  reached  trunk  wires  for  national  dis¬ 
tribution.  This  program  is  well  under  way. 
It  did  not  require  anv  staff  redistribution. 
We  have  people  in  place  to  do  the  job.  It 
just  required  a  shifting  of  news  priorities. 

Hundreds  of  stories  have  found  their 
way  from  state  to  national  wires.  A  few 
examples  are:  Minneapolis — Asbestos  pol¬ 
lution  of  the  Great  Lakes  causes  worry 
and  controversy;  Denver — Governor-elect 
seeks  coalition  of  Rocky  Mountain  states 
to  protect  their  mineral  riches;  Gig  Har¬ 
bor,  Washington — Fishing  industry  radi¬ 
cally  altered  by  court  ruling  in  Indian 
suit.  Indian  fisherman  basking  in  pros¬ 
perity  while  others  face  trouble;  Orange, 
California — When  crime  drops  in  Orange 
the  police  get  a  raise;  Roundups — How 
cities  across  the  nation  are  faring  under 
inflation  and  falling  revenues;  local  cam¬ 
paigns  cut  sugar  consumption;  how  un¬ 
employment  compensation  funds  are  hold¬ 
ing  up,  etc. 

Generally  these  and  other  stories  have 
shown  that  the  feeling  of  constant  political 
crisis  gripping  the  country  is  not  re¬ 
flected  at  the  grassroots,  at  least,  not 
with  the  same  intensity. 

A  more  widespread  news  collection  basis 
might  be  helpful  in  keeping  developments 
in  proper  context  for  the  reader  or  lis¬ 
tener. 


The  Washington  politicians’  view  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  United  States  has 
been  substituted  for  reporting  what  is  ac¬ 
tually  happening  in  the  country.  The  two 
are  not  always  the  same. 

One  example  is  that  for  months  the 
federal  government  drifted,  powerless  to 
act  because  of  the  conflict  between  the 
President  and  Congress  and  the  malaise 
in  the  federal  bureaucracy  due  to  Water¬ 
gate.  From  this,  most  people  and  certainly 
most  politicians  in  Washington  got  the 
impression  that  all  government  was  at  a 
standstill. 

But  we  used  our  resources  to  go  to  all 
fifty  states  and  showed  in  a  roundup  that 
state  and  city  governments  were  far  from 
paralyzed.  Some  states  were  cutting  taxes, 
passing  laws  dealing  with  pollution,  en¬ 
vironmental  and  other  problems  and  gen¬ 
erally  conducting  business  normally.  As 
far  as  the  country  itself  was  concerned 
it  was  far  from  paralyzed  but  moving 
ahead. 

Pre-Watergate  proportions 

We  all  need  to  go  to  the  grassroots 
with  our  reporting  and,  put  Washington 
back  in  perspective.  This  is  not  to  say 
Washington  news  will  be  downgraded  be¬ 
cause  this  would  be  impossible.  Decisions 
in  the  nation’s  capital  will  still  have  tre¬ 
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She  had  obviously  died  red  hair 
Sacramento  Bee. 


“The  TVA’s  own  statistics  show  it 
would  save  only  weight-tenths  of  1%  of 
the  city  electric  consumption.” — Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald. 


She  is  involved  with  a  neighbor’s  19- 
year-old  son,  a  high  school  dripout  .  .  .  — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Presently,  the  Parents-Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  supervises  youngsters  who  pay  $30 
per  germ  to  eat  their  lunches  from  home 
at  school  ...  —  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
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Newspapers  tighten  belts; 
announce  few  reductions 


By  Philly  Murtha 

A  survey  of  daily  newspapers  coast- 
to-coast  shows  belt-tightening  across  the 
board.  But  the  majority  of  newspaper 
personnel  and  employment  people  report 
few  major  lay-offs.  A  few  newspapers 
have  initiated  hiring  slow-downs  and  a 
few  are  frozen  in  the  face  of  economic 
forecasts. 

But,  most  of  these  projections  are  to  be 
determined  day-by-day,  and  with  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  January  budgets. 

Recently,  there  was  the  announcement 
of  the  Washington  Star-News  editorial 
staff’s  agreement  to  work  a  four-day 
week  for  four  day’s  pay  in  order  to  avoid 
lay-offs  and  cut  operating  losses.  (E&P, 
December  7,  1974). 

Post  cut-backs 

And  the  Washington  Post  announced 
(December  15),  a  20  percent  cutback  in 
the  number  of  guaranteed  jobs  in  its 
pressroom.  The  move  was  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  a  drop  in  ad  linage  and  in  the 
size  of  the  newspaper. 

The  reduction,  scheduled  to  begin  De¬ 
cember  29,  means  a  cut-back  of  36  posi¬ 
tions.  From  the  180  guaranteed  jobs  for 
pressmen  with  five  shifts  a  week,  the  level 
will  be  lowered  to  114  jobs. 

Similarly  the  number  of  guaranteed 
slots  in  the  mailroom  will  be  cut  from  176 
to  165,  or  by  11  positions.  However,  Mark 
J.  Meagher,  the  Post’s  general  manager, 
said  actual  number  of  men  put  out  of  work 
depends  on  actual  size  of  papers  printed 
and  the  way  in  which  the  pressmen’s 
union  divides  up  the  overtime  work  avail¬ 
able. 

Meagher  also  admited  the  Post  has  a 
hiring  freeze  in  other  parts  of  the  paper: 
“It  is  no  secret  that  we  are  looking  at  at¬ 
trition,  to  cut  the  payroll.’’  There  are  no 
plans  for  economy  dismissals,  he  indi¬ 
cates. 

At  the  New  York  Times,  Lynn  White- 
house,  public  relations,  said  the  trend 
continuing  into  1975  is  a  “Year  of  Attri¬ 
tion.”  In  comparing  the  Times’  situation 
to  Washington,  Whitehouse  stated:  “We 
in  our  pressroom,  have  very  few  guaran¬ 
teed  situations.  Largely  we  depend  on 
men  who  show  up  each  day.  As  the  paper 
gets  smaller  and  linage  is  off,  we  hire 
fewer  of  these  people.” 

He  said  that  because  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union  contract 
settlement  in  New  York,  it  has  become 
attractive  for  composing  room  staff  to 
retire  earlier  with  bonuses. 

“Overall  since  1969-70,  the  newspaper 
is  down  about  500  bodies,  or  from  a  level 
of  about  5,600  to  about  5,100.  Of  course 
we  folded  the  book  division  and  have  drop¬ 
ped  various  services  as  well  as  generally 
trimming  of  fat.”  he  said. 


Still,  some  people  will  be  hired  for 
special  spots.  But  Whitehouse  presumes 
there  will  be  no  large-scale  hiring  with 
ad  volume  down. 

“The  hiring  situation  has  tightened  up 
considerably.  There  just  aren’t  as  many 
jobs  available,”  Jay  Klinak,  in  personnel 
at  the  New  York  News  says.  But,  he  re¬ 
futes  that  anybody  is  being  let  go. 

“A  lot  of  departments  aren’t  filling 
staffs.  The  economic  situation  is  cutting 
into  us;  the  cost  of  paper;  no  lay-offs 
though.” 

Midwest  okay 

In  the  Midwest,  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  are  doing  extremely 
well  according  to  Field  Enterprises’  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  McAllister,  vicepresident,  indus¬ 
trial  relations.  The  papers  have  been 
very  careful  in  hiring  for  over  a  year,  he 
adds.  “It’s  a  day-by-day  thing.” 

Chicago  Tribune's  Thomas  P.  O’Don¬ 
nell,  vicepresident  and  marketing  director, 
said  that  whatever  cutbacks  are  develop¬ 
ed,  they  will  be  through  attrition.  He  said, 
it  is  not,  however,  a  drastic  situation. 

In  light  of  the  change  to  a  24-hour 
paper,  in  September,  O’Donnell  said  the 
Tribune  is  still  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  total  budget.  He  does  suspect  that 
it’s  going  to  be  more  difficult  in  ’75. 
Volume  has  been  rather  constant,  but 
O’Donnell  acknowledges,  with  operational 
expenses,  the  outlook  is  tough. 

At  the  Detroit  News,  William  Thomas, 
personnel  director  said,  the  Michigan- 
based  daily  is  not  contemplating  any  ma¬ 
jor  lay-offs.  But  he  said,  the  News  is 
moving  from  its  Time  Square  office  to  its 
North  Plant,  and  there  will  be  some  job 
realignment.  Any  people  to  leave,  how¬ 
ever,  he  said  will  be  through  attrition. 

People  are  still  being  replaced,  and  new 
jobs  are  being  added  if  approved  by  top 
management  at  the  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune,  according  to  a  personnel  staffer. 
No  major  cutbacks  are  anticipated. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  in  a  process 
of  budgeting  according  to  C.  C.  Althaus, 
director  of  personnel.  Negotiations  with 
the  ITU,  have  not  been  finalized,  although 
the  paper  has  presented  a  proposal.  Other 
than  that,  Althaus  said  there  are  no  par¬ 
ticular  changes. 

“We  will  probably  be  recruiting  for 
summer  internships  in  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  said.  No  cutbacks  are  plan¬ 
ned,  as  circulation  has  held  up  quite  well, 
he  concluded. 

At  the  Knight-Ridder  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press,  executive  editor  John  R. 
Finnegan  reports,  that  turnover  has  been 
slight  in  the  last  few  years.  He  noted  that 
a  reporter  for  the  Pioneer  Press  was 
hired  recently.  But  the  general  picture  is 
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a  tight  job  market.  He  said  there  is  no 
foreseeable  freeze  at  the  moment. 

And  recruiting  has  continued  for  the 
summer  internships. 

In  the  west,  Robert  L.  Flannes,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  personnel  director  said,  “We 
don’t  contemplate  any  lay-offs  of  any  full¬ 
time  personnel.”  He  said  the  Times  is 
doing  a  little  hiring  now,  but  is  taking 
a  “good  hard  look”  at  replacements.  “We’re 
right  at  the  peak  of  business  activity  now. 
There  are  normal  seasonal  fiuctuations  of 
part-time  and  seasonal  helpers,”  he  said. 

Flannes  suggests  that  he  looks  for  total 
employment  at  the  L.A.  Times  to  remain 
level. 

West  is  unsettled 

The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune  fired  18 
editorial  employes  shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  To  save  money,  the  Tribune  put  the 
controller  in  charge  of  all  overtime  for 
editorial.  One  of  the  editorial  employes 
let  go  was  an  artist  with  family  who  may 
start  over  as  a  copy  boy. 

Considering  the  reductions,  and  the  rig¬ 
id  position  on  editorial  over-time,  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Tribune  said  it  “reminds  me 
of  San  Quentin.” 

Personnel  staff  members  at  the  Denver 
Post  and  the  Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  are  not  anticipating  lay-offs  at  their 
respective  newspapers.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  tightness  in  hiring,  although 
most  replacement  positions  are  still  filled. 

Attrition  is  the  method  of  cutting  back 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune’s  printing  com¬ 
pany,  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.  which 
handles  printing,  production  and  ad  sales 
for  the  Tribune  as  well  as  its  competitor, 
the  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News. 

Interestingly,  Mike  Koreleges,  Tribune 
personnel  manager,  said  his  paper  is  being 
inundated  with  applications  for  jobs —  80 
percent  of  them  from  the  east. 

In  group  forecasts,  Gannett’s  director 
of  emplove  relations,  George  Dastyck,  in¬ 
dicates  there  is  nothing  dramatic  in  hir¬ 
ing  at  Gannett.  He  said  no  actual  freezes 
are  on,  but  adds:  “We’ll  probably  be  tak¬ 
ing  a  closer  look  at  filling  openings.  We’ve 
always  been  reasonably  discreet  on  em¬ 
ployment  means.  Lay-offs  are  a  device 
used  infrequently  on  a  limited  basis  in  the 
Gannett  Group.  However,  he  concludes: 
“That  doesn’t  mean  it  won’t  happen.” 

Caution  in  hiring 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  informed  em¬ 
ployes  December  12,  that  it  would  not  fill 
any  vacancies — in  other  words,  a  “hiring 
freeze.” 

Earlier,  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  La  Jolla, 
Cal.-based  group  announced  a  less  than 
three  percent  reduction  of  its  3,800  mem¬ 
ber  staff. 

In  recent  weeks,  four  circulation  man¬ 
agers,  two  clerks  and  11  part-timers  were 
let  go  from  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Trib¬ 
une.  It  is  expected,  he  said,  that  “about 
a  half  a  dozen  more  economic  dismissals 
will  be  made  by  the  end  of  January.” 

Other  Copley  papers  to  be  affected  by 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Newspoint  expansion 
shelved  temporarily 


Bellows  succeeds  Noyes  as  S-N  editor 

Automated  newsroom  system  planned 


James  G.  Bellows,  associate  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  will  succeed 
Newbold  Noyes  as  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News  in  mid-January. 

This  announcement  was  made  after 
Noyes  resigned  at  a  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors  (December  18).  Last  June, 
when  Texas  banker  Joe  L.  Allbritton 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  Noyes  had  told  the  new  publisher 
he  intended  to  resign  after  helping  find  a 
new  editor. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  where  Bel¬ 
lows  has  worked  since  1966,  he  is  one  of 
three  co-equal  associate  editors  under  ed¬ 
itor  William  F.  Thomas.  As  such,  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  newspaper’s  maga¬ 
zines  and  arts  and  leisure  sections.  Jean 
Sharley  Taylor  was  named  to  succeed 
Bellows. 

Now  52,  Bellows  began  his  newspaper 
career  in  1947  on  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger,  where  he  advanced  from  reporter 
to  city  editor  in  three  years.  Since  then, 
he  has  w'orked  for  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution,  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
the  Miami  News,  and — from  1961  till 
1966 — on  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

New  editor  needed 

Noyes — editor  since  1963 — was  high  in 
his  praise  for  Bellows,  telling  Editor  & 
PcBLiSHEai  he  has  “the  new  energy  and 
force  the  Star-New^s  needs  right  now.” 
Noyes  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  families 
that  has  owned  the  newspaper  since  1867. 
He  is  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  an  As¬ 
sociated  Press  director,  a  member  of  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  advisory  committee,  and  a 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
American  Press  Institute.  He  plans  a 
future  of  writing. 

Allbritton  released  the  following  state¬ 
ment;  “Newbold  Noyes  has  been  extremely 
helpful  to  me  and  I  am  appreciative  of  his 
cooperation.  He  has  served  the  newspaper 
well  for  many  years  but  it  is  a  demand¬ 
ing  job  and  he  wanted  a  change.  He  has 
been  invited  to  remain  as  a  consultant  to 
the  newspaper”. 

Allbritton  also  expressed  confidence 
that  Bellows  will  bring  to  the  Star-News 
the  “editorial  leadership,  creativity  and 
imagination  required  to  make  it  an  out¬ 
standing  newspaper”. 

Front  end  system 

The  Star-News  has  installed  two  Hen¬ 
drix  Electronics  Model  3400  front-end 
systems. 

The  two  standard  3400  systems  will 
encompass  newsroom  operations  and  in¬ 
terface  with  the  present  Tal-Star  system 
in  use  in  the  classified  department. 

Plans  are  to  have  the  full  front-end 
system  on/stream  by  January  1,  1975. 
Hendrix  personnel  conducted  training  ses¬ 
sions  last  month  for  the  Star-News  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

The  system  configuration  for  the  news¬ 
room  is  as  follows.  The  first  3400  system 
(primary)  with  two  controllers  has  24 
video  display  terminals  (VDTs)  on/line. 


The  second  3400  sy.stem  (back-up)  has 
one  controller  for  the  present.  A  second 
controller  may  be  added  at  a  later  date. 
Each  controller  can  handle  up  to  12  VDTs. 

Location  of  terminaU 

The  present  24  VDTs  are  located  at  the 
following  desks:  Master  (consists  of  news, 
foreign,  national,  wire,  metropolitan)  8; 
sports  3 ;  financial  1 ;  women’s  culture  2 ; 
general  reporters  4;  dictation  center  4; 
editorial  writers  1 ;  and  features  1. 

The  newsroom  will  also  have  25  Selec- 
tric  typewriters  and  at  a  later  date  an 
additional  25  Selectrics  may  be  added  with 
another  24  VDTs  since  the  system  can  be 
expanded.  A  design  option  permits  up  to 
50  or  60  VDTs  to  be  on/line.  There  will 
also  be  8  NCR  silent  thermal  printers  in 
the  system  and  assigned  to  the  same  areas 
as  the  VDTs. 

The  Star-News  did  all  of  their  own  re¬ 
search  as  to  the  number  and  location  of 
VDTs  in  the  newsroom.  Assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Ray  Dick,  has  been  designated 
as  the  editorial  department  liaison  rep¬ 
resentative  with  the  Data  Processing  de¬ 
partment. 

Included  in  the  system  are  two  Hendrix 
Model  OCR-1,  optical  character  scan¬ 
ners,  with  one  of  the  scanners  to  be  hard¬ 
wired  into  the  3400  system  and  the  other 
dedicated  to  the  classified  department. 

Software  design  within  the  next  few 
months  will  permit  the  direct  acceptance 
of  approximately  14  wires  into  the  system 
and  the  high-speed  AP  wire  (DataStream) 
is  presently  going  direct  to  the  computer. 

Each  3400  system  has  a  drum  storage 
capacity  of  8  million  characters,  however, 
the  hyphenation  and  justification  func¬ 
tions  w’ill  be  done  via  the  Tal-Star  system 
which  is  interfaced  with  the  two  3400 
systems.  Output  from  the  Tal-Star  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  either  Linotron  or  VideoSetter 
phototypesetters  in  multiple  column  for¬ 
mats.  Full  page  pagination  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  for  later  adoption. 

The  Star-News  under  a  recent  contrac- 
tural  agreement  with  the  local  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  has  the  right 
to  use  electronic  systems  at  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  two  Hendrix  3400  system  at  the 
Star-News  will  cost  approximately  $700,- 
000  dollars. 


Shaheen  loses  suit 

John  Shaheen,  New  York  Press  pub¬ 
lisher,  lost  his  suit  in  Chicago  Federal 
Court  against  Clay  Felker’s  New  York 
Magazine  Corporation  (E&P,  November 
30).  U.S.  District  Judge  Thomas  McMillen 
denied  Shaheen’s  claim  to  damages  of 
$850,000  December  17  and  the  following 
day  the  Village  Voice  Felker’s  recent 
acquisition,  was  on  the  streets  in  an  edi¬ 
tion,  dated  Monday,  December  23,  with  a 
lead  article  headlined  “Shaheen  &  Oil: 
How  New  York’s  Would-Be  Press  Lord 
Made  His  Money.”  Shaheen’s  efforts  were 
to  prevent  publication  of  the  story. 


The  Neiv  York  Daily  Neies  attributes 
the  temporary  shelving  of  expansion 
plans  for  the  Newspoint  production 
center  to  current  national  economic  de¬ 
velopments. 

The  Planning  and  Engineering  division 
of  the  Technical  Seiwices  department  has 
been  disbanded  and  most  personnel  have 
been  transferred  to  other  departments. 

On  December  15,  1970  the  Dally  News 
broke  ground  for  the  proposed  $29  million 
dollar  production  center  on  a  24  acre  site. 
The  plant  site  is  in  Long  Island  City 
just  across  the  East  River  from  35th 
Street  in  Manhattan,  about  a  mile  from 
the  News  building. 

The  land  was  purchased  in  1965  and  a 
newsprint  terminal  in  addition  to  garage 
facilities  were  incorporated  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  center  configuration. 


reductions  are  the  Sacramento  Union;  the 
Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  dismissed  nine 
in  November;  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
News,  closed  its  Morris,  Ill.,  bureau  with 
four  dismissals. 

The  San  Juan  (P.R.)  El  Mundo  will  let 
go  89  people.  Twenty-eight  were  let  go 
already  and  52  more  are  supposed  to  be 
dismissed  because  of  economic  conditions 
in  Januarv. 

The  Briffalo  (N.Y.)  News’  personnel 
director.  Richard  K.  Feather,  admits  that 
there  has  been  no  hiring  for  some  time. 
In  fact,  he  said  the  newspaper  is  “looking 
probably  to  about  an  8  percent  reduction 
in  all  departments.”  Some  jobs  are  being 
consolidated  on  the  1,050  staff.  Other  re¬ 
ductions  are  through  attrition. 

A  slow-down  in  hiring  is  definitely  ob¬ 
served  at  the  Miami  Herald,  John  Thomas, 
comnensation  manager,  personnel,  said. 
“At  this  point,  no  lay-offs  in  any  depart¬ 
ments  are  expected.”  He  adds  that  division 
directors  are  consciously  aware  of  tight¬ 
ening  their  belts.  “For  about  a  year,  requi¬ 
sitions  for  personnel  have  been  approved 
by  the  general  manager.” 

Earlier  this  year,  the  trend  of  higher 
costs  forced  the  Times  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  and 
the  Evening  Independent  to  trim  its  staff 
by  150  persons. 

The  decision,  announced  Augpjst  21,  by 
the  firm’s  president  and  editor,  Eugene  C. 
Patterson,  applied  to  all  departments,  and 
was  to  be  initiated  through  normal  attri¬ 
tion  wherever  possible. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  ac¬ 
cording  to  employment  inquiries,  a  major 
metro-daily  reporter  found  that  new’s- 
papers  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  Louisville,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Los  Angeles,  and  Chicago  don’t 
seem  to  be  hiring  right  now. 

Despite  newspapers’  belt-tightening  and 
stabilizing,  the  Newspaper  Guild,  at  a 
conference  on  wages  in  Washington  is 
calling  for  “renewed  wage  push  to  wipe 
out  single-unit  raises  in  the  face  of  dou¬ 
ble-digit  inflation.” 


Belt  •  tightening 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
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Lippmann  is  dead 
at  the  age  of  85 

Walter  Lippmann,  winner  of  two  Pulit¬ 
zer  Prizes  and  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom,  died  December  14  at  a  private 
nursing  home  in  New  York  City  at  the 
age  of  85. 

Lippmann’s  syndicated  newspaper  col¬ 
umn,  “Today  and  Tomorrow,”  had  passed 
the  4,000  total  when  he  ended  it  in  1967. 

Of  the  job  of  a  newsman,  Lippmann 
in  1960  said  that  the  Washington  press 
corps  performs  “an  essential  service.  In 
some  field  of  interest  we  make  it  our 
business  to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
under  the  surface  and  beyond  the  horizon, 
to  infer,  to  deduce,  to  imagine  and  to 
guess,  what  is  going  on  inside,  and  what 
this  meant  yesterday,  and  what  it  could 
mean  tomorrow.  In  this  we  do  what  every 
sovereign  citizen  is  supposed  to  do,  but 
has  not  the  time  or  the  interest  to  do  for 
himself.  This  is  our  job.  It  is  no  mean 
calling,  and  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  it,  and  to  be  glad  that  it  is  our  work.” 

Lippmann  stopped  writing  his  column 
in  1967  and  moved  back  to  New  York  (he 
continued  his  Neivsweek  column  occasion¬ 
ally  until  1971). 

Around  his  80th  birthday,  the  journal¬ 
ist  was  praised  widely  and  asked  for 
retrospective  views.  The  Neiv  Republic 
for  which  he  worked  at  its  beginning,  ob¬ 
served  that  Lippmann  “took  the  risks  of 
journalistic  judgment  which  can  only  come 
with  the  unfolding  of  events  far  off.  For 
55  years  he  had  no  peer  in  American 
journalism.” 

As  an  only  child  in  an  affluent  New 
York  family,  Lippmann  had.  a  somewhat 
sheltered  boyhood  and  nearly  every  sum¬ 
mer  traveled  to  Europe  with  his  parents, 
the  Jacob  Lippmanns.  He  went  to  Harvard 
University  in  1906,  being  graduated  cum 
laude  in  three  years.  He  had  written  for 
literary  magazines  on  the  campus  and  in 
the  summer  of  1910  went  to  work  for  The 
Boston  Common,  a  small  journal,  and 
there  was  d.rawn  into  the  beginning  of 
his  national  journalism  role  by  Lincoln 
Steffens  of  Everybody's  Magazine.  He 
was  with  the  New  Republic  in  1914  at  its 
beginning  and  supported  President  Wil¬ 
son’s  war  policies.  His  reputation  at  the 
White  House  was  such  that  he  drafted 
the  territorial  sections  on  Wilson’s  Four¬ 
teen  Points  and  served  on  the  staff  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Lippmann  subsequently  went  to  work 
for  the  New  York  World  writing  editori¬ 
als  and  in  two  years  was  named  editor  of 
the  page.  After  the  World  merged  with 
the  Telegram  in  1931,  Lippmann  began 
his  signed  column,  “Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row,”  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
In  1938,  his  first  marriage  having  ended 
in  divorce,  he  married  Helen  Armstrong 
and  took  up  residence  in  Washington. 

Lippmann  won  his  Pulitzer  Prizes  in 
1958  and  1962 — the  first  a  special  citation 
and  the  second  for  his  Khrushchev  inter¬ 
view.  The  Overseas  Press  Club  honored 
him  in  1953,  1955,  and  1959  for  “best  in¬ 
terpretation  of  foreign  news.” 

His  column  was  syndicated  by  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  until  1963  when  the 


Walter  Lippmann 


Washington  Post  took  it  over.  He  had 
over  275  subscribers  here  and  abroad. 

Mrs.  Lippmann  died  last  February,  and 
he  is  survived  by  a  stepdaughter,  Mrs. 
Edwin  Gamble  of  Brunswick,  Maine.  The 
funeral  was  private. 

• 

Portland  to  get 
new  weekly  paper 

Ronald  A.  Buell,  former  aide  to  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon  mayor  Neil  Goldschmidt,  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  a  new  weekly  that 
is  scheduled  to  begin  publishing  this 
month. 

The  paper  w’ill  be  printed  Tuesdays  at 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily  News  plant 
and  distributed  by  mail. 

According  to  Buell,  some  $300,000  in 
backing  has  been  obtained  from  more  than 
40  Oregon  residents  through  sale  of  stock 
and  loan  commitments,  and  Independent 
News  Inc.  was  organized,  to  serve  as 
parent  company. 

Buell,  33,  worked  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  California  and  Missouri  before 
heading  Goldschmidt’s  election  campaign 
and  joining  the  mayor’s  staff.  He  served 
as  executive  assistant  until  about  a  year 
ago. 

Working  with  Buell  on  the  weekly  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  managing  editor  Stephen 
A.  Forrester,  a  former  Oregon  Journal 
reporter;  general  business  manager  Ross 
Hall,  former  controller  of  Multnomah 
County;  advertising  sales  director  Jack 
Schell,  a  veteran  Portland  ad  man;  and 
marketing  vicepresident  Robert  Burt- 
chaell,  former  community  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Port  of  Portland. 

An  advisory  committee  headed  by  at¬ 
torney  Dennis  Lindsay  has  been  set  up  by 
the  newspaper.  Other  members  are  Bend 
Bulletin  publisher  Robert  Chandler,  Pen¬ 
dleton  East  Oregonian  publisher  J.  W. 
(Bud)  Forrester,  Phillip  Hitchock,  for¬ 
mer  chairman  of  the  state  parole  board; 
Don  C.  Frisbee,  Pacific  Power  &  Light 
Co.  chairman;  and  Tektronix  treasurer, 
Don  Ellis. 


FTC  adds  newspapers 
to  line-of-business  rule 

Although  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  prime  target  seems  to  be  large 
diversified  manufacturers,  its  line-of- 
business  reporting  requirement  may  also 
affect  newspaper  publishing  groups. 

A  list  of  companies  compiled  by  New 
York  Times  indicated  that  at  least  six 
newspaper  publishing  houses  were  asked 
by  the  FTC  to  fill  out  forms  that  detail 
how  they  made  their  profits  and  how  they 
spend  their  money  on  research  and  adver¬ 
tising.  The  form  went  out  to  345  com¬ 
panies  last  summer. 

Among  newspaper  publishers  listed  were 
Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 
(now  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc.), 
New  York  Times  Co.,  Times-Mirror  Co., 
Tribune  Co.  and  Time  Inc.  which  publishes 
a  group  of  mid-western  papers. 

Newspaper  suppliers  were  also  involved 
in  the  line-of-reporting  requirement,  which 
at  one  time  had  been  planned  to  be  the 
most  extensive  computation  on  an  indu.s- 
try-by-industry  basis  ever  made.  Those 
suppliers  included  Boise  Cascade  Corp., 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.,  Harris-Intertype  Corp.,  International 
Paper  Co.,  Mead  (^orp.,  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co.,  The  Singer  Co.  The  list,  however,  was 
incomplete  and  details  have  not  been  re¬ 
leased  through  the  FTC. 

Originally,  the  commission  had  planned 
to  get  large  companies  to  report,  basically 
to  give  the  agency  an  idea  of  where  most 
companies  were  profiting,  how  much  they 
spent  in  advertising  and  if  an  anti-trust 
violation  had  occurred. 

The  list  that  has  been  compiled  so  far 
has  many  companies  which  rely  solely  or 
heavily  on  one  industry  or  one  product, 
i.e.  newspapers. 

Douglas  H.  McCorkindale,  Gannett’s 
vicepresident,  general  counsel  and  secre¬ 
tary,  said,  “They  (the  FTC)  evidently 
picked  and  chose  on  some  sort  of  ad  hoc 
basis  (which  companies  would  be  sur¬ 
veyed).  No  one  seems  to  know  what  that 
basis  is.  Not  all  of  them  are  on  the  For¬ 
tune  500.” 

“The  form  really  didn’t  apply  much  to 
us.  We — like  a  lot  of  other  newspaper 
groups — are  not  an  impacted  industry. 
Our  revenue  from  broadcasting  is  min¬ 
imal.” 

Most  of  the  information,  he  said,  could 
have  been  taken  directly  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  annual  report.  “I  don’t  know  why 
they  picked  us,”  he  added. 

Meanwhile  a  group  of  non-publishing 
companies  are  fighting  the  measure  with 
a  lobbying  effort.  They  include  Aluminum 
Co.  of  America,  Armco  Steel,  Coca  Cola, 
duPont,  General  Electric,  General  Motors, 
Goodrich,  International  Harvester,  Inter¬ 
national  Paper,  Kraftco,  Owens-Illinois 
and  Union  (Carbide. 

• 

Cox  chairman 

Robert  W.  Chambers,  president  of 
Parks-Chambers  Inc.,  was  named  chair¬ 
man  of  Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.,  succeed¬ 
ing  the  late  James  M.  Cox  Jr. 
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Drew  Pearson  Award 
to  Indianapolis  team 


Justice  Dept,  enters  Indy 
police  corruption  case 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


The  indictment  of  two  Indianapolis 
Star  reporters  on  charges  of  bribery  is 
being  investigated  by  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  premise  that  the  reporters’ 
constitutional  rights  have  been  violated. 

Sen.  Birch  E.  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  told  the 
Star  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  assistant  attorney 
general  for  civil  rights,  replying  to  Bayh’s 
request  for  an  investigation. 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press  also  asked  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  to  probe  into  the  charges  against 
reporters  William  .\nderson  and  Richard 
Cady  by  a  Marion  County  (Indianapolis) 
Gi’and  Jury.  The  same  grand  jury  in¬ 
dicted  three  policemen  on  charges  of  ac¬ 
cepting  favors  from  prostitutes. 

Anderson,  Cady  and  Harley  R.  Bierce 
began  in  May,  1973  to  investigate  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Indianapolis  police  depart¬ 
ment.  In  the  course  of  their  work  they 
wrote  and  had  printed  since  last  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  250  stories  forming  a  sensa¬ 
tional  exposure  of  widespread  police  cor¬ 
ruption.  (E&P,  April  13). 

Pottinger  told  Bayh:  “We  have  re¬ 
viewed  the  allegations  contained  in  your 
letter,  and  in  a  similar  letter  from  the 
Reporters’  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  and  agree  that  they  raise  serious 
questions.’’ 

Anderson  and  Bierce  related  details  of 
their  investigation  to  a  group  of  suburban 
newspaper  editors  recently  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Evanston,  Ill.  where  60 
persons  attended  a  one-day  seminar  on 
newspapering  in  the  suburbs,  including  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting,  and  the  selection 
and  directing  of  such  people  to  report 
changing  communities. 

Known  as  clean  city 

Bierce  began  at  Evanston  by  explain¬ 
ing  that  Indianapolis  had  for  many  years 
been  known  as  one  of  America’s  cleanest 
cities  with  one  of  the  lowest  crime  rates 
on  record.  The  Star  was  regarded  as  a 
conservative,  possibly  “backward”  paper 
so  far  as  crusading  is  concerned.  That’s 
all  out  the  window. 

What  Cady  showed  Star  editors  he  had 
turned  up  was  checked  out  for  two  weeks 
before  it  was  learned  that  the  resources 
for  corruption  were  actually  present.  The 
go-ahead  signal  was  given  and  the 
“A-B-C”  team  was  turned  loose.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Bierce  told  the  suburban  editors 
how. 

Not  loose,  however,  within  the  concept 
of  digging  for  facts  that  could  and  were 
fully  documented  down  to  the  last  line  of 
stories  that  Bierce  said  “sounded  like 
they  were  dredged  from  a  sewer.” 

Indianapolis  has  an  1,100  member  police 
force.  It  was  discovered  that  300  of  these 
were  involved  in  various  forms  of  cor¬ 
ruption  “wilfully  and  systematically.” 

So  wilfully  and  systematically,  in  fact, 
that  the  team  reporters  checking  on  re- 
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ports  of  the  police  computer  room  being 
burglarized  discovered  that  computer  re¬ 
ports  were  being  sold  to  burglar  alarm 
companies. 

A  Chicago  strike  force  of  the  Justice 
Department  evinced  interest  in  the  case, 
although  no  federal  grand  jury  has  yet 
been  empaneled,  and  told  the  Star  it  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  an  excellent  police  corrup¬ 
tion  case. 

But  the  federal  government  has  not 
washed  its  hands  of  the  developments, 
Bierce  said.  It  is  after  bigger  game,  in 
the  opinion  of  Anderson  and  Bierce. 
That  was  evidenced  when  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  News,  a  sister  paper  of  the  Star,  re¬ 
ported  that  a  national  Republican  com¬ 
mitteeman  of  Indiana  was  among  poli¬ 
ticians  being  investigated  for  possible  but 
unspecified  violations  of  federal  corrupt 
practices  acts. 

Policemen  come  forward 

Recently  the  48th  Indianapolis  police¬ 
man  provided  the  Star  with  evidence  of 
police  corruntion.  Others  of  that  number 
have  provided  evidence  on  the  condition 
that  they  and  their  jobs  would  not  be 
placed  in  jeopardy. 

When  a  new  Indiananolis  police  chief 
had  been  installed  and  four  policemen  in¬ 
dicted  on  various  charges  of  corruption  it 
looked  like  a  modicum  of  serenity  had  in¬ 
filtrated  the  investigation.  This,  however, 
didn’t  mean  a  letup  in  the  A-B-C  team 
efforts. 

Subsequently,  the  new  chief  started 
talking  in  terms  of  no  corruption  on  the 
force,  only  a  county  grand  jury  had  been 
impaneled  to  probe  the  Star’s  charges. 
Then  came  threats  to  Anderson,  Bierce 
and  Cady  that  they  “could  get  themselves 
killed  if  they  continued”  their  work  in 
this  direction. 

Distrust  of  the  county  grand  jury  and 
the  county  prosecutor  arose  when  the 
whitewash  brush  began  broad  strokes.  In 
all,  14  matters  were  brushed  under  the 
rug.  the  reporters  said.  These  develop¬ 
ments  were  chronicled  in  the  Star. 

A  second  grand  jury  (county)  was 
called  and  this  was  the  one  that  indicted 
Anderson  and  Cady.  Bierce  and  Ander¬ 
son  believe  the  facts  will  vindicate  them. 

After  the  reporters’  indictments  the 
public  attitude  of  the  Indianapolis  ap¬ 
peared  to  shift.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
the  public  finally  was  paying  attention. 
Bierce  believes  that  this  development  can 
potentially  lead  to  the  biggest  political 
scandal  in  Indiana  history  because  the 
problems  of  the  inner  city  are  now  or 
are  becoming  the  problems  of  the  sub¬ 
urbs. 

Underground  lactirsi 

The  fact  that  policemen  are  willing  to 
participate  fully  in  the  continuing  look 
by  the  Star  at  corruption  has  its  editors 
and  reporters  in  the  position  of  consider- 
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The  uncovering  of  widespread  corrup¬ 
tion  within  the  Indianapolis  police  depart¬ 
ment  by  three  Indianapolis  Star  reporters 
has  won  them  the  1974  $5,000  prize  for 
excellence  in  investigative  reporting  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Drew  Pearson  Foundation. 

Mrs.  Luvie  Pearson,  widow  of  the  late 
columnist,  presented  the  award  last  week 
(December  13)  to  William  E.  Anderson, 
48;  Harley  R.  Bierce,  33,  and  Richard  E, 
Cady,  34  at  a  National  Press  Club  lunch¬ 
eon  in  Washington. 

Six  months  of  investigation  and  400  in¬ 
terviews  produced  a  series  showing  that, 
in  the  past  decade,  prostitution,  narcotics, 
bootlegging  and  gambling  flourished  in 
Indianapolis  because  of  corrupt  police  and 
political  protection.  As  a  result  of  the 
stories,  the  chief  of  police  was  fired  by 
the  mayor  and  the  prosecutor  and  sheriff 
were  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  their 
bids  for  re-election,  Anderson  told  the 
luncheon. 

He  also  said  that  he  and  Cady  had  been 
indicted  for  conspiring  to  bribe  a  police¬ 
man  and  already  had  been  jailed  for  an 
hour.  “We  hope  that’s  all  it  will  be,”  he 
admitted,  though  the  two  could  face  from 
two  to  21  years  in  jail. 

Mrs.  Pearson  also  presented  a  special 
$1,000  award  to  Jack  Nelson  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  general  excellence  in 
investigative  reporting  over  the  past 
quarter  century.  Nelson  is  now  his  news¬ 
paper’s  Washington  bureau  chief. 

The  speaker  at  the  luncheon  was 
Katharine  Graham,  publisher  of  the 
Washington  Post,  who  declared  she  did 
not  think  the  free  press  is  currently 
“doing  enough  and  not  doing  what  it  does 
well  enough.” 


ing  the  newspapers  have  become  a  “court 
of  last  resort.”  This  is  because,  in 
Bierce’s  opinion,  the  system  of  law  in 
Indianapolis  has  virtually  gone  under¬ 
ground — “a  sewer  operation,”  he  said. 

Anderson’s  saga  to  the  suburban  edi¬ 
tors  included  contention  that  the  Star’s 
team  of  investigation  showed  that  four 
police  investigators  appointed  by  the  de¬ 
partment  to  look  into  the  Star’s  charges 
“had  shady  records”  and  a  return  to  the 
files  showed  that  the  police  departments 
in  the  1950s  and  again  in  the  1960s  had 
been  under  thorough  surveillance. 

Anderson  said  that  despite  supposed 
grand  jury  secrecy,  the  report  of  the  re¬ 
porters’  indictments  was  “all  over”  the 
street  of  Indianapolis  the  day  before  they 
were  handed  up.  The  fifth  policeman  was 
indicted  the  same  day.  This,  too,  was 
known  in  advance,  Anderson  said. 

■  “The  free  press  is  really  under  attack 
in  this  investigation,”  Anderson  said. 
“We  have  to  fight  back,  really  keep  the 
heat  on  the  politicians.  But  it  will  take 
another  year  to  discover  how  the  corrupt 
Marion  County  system  works,  and  there 
will  be  efforts  to  silence  the  Star.  There 
already  have  been.” 

As  for  the  reporters’  (Anderson  and 
Cady)  Indictments,  Anderson  said  the 
charge  was  “conspiracy  to  commit  a  fel- 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Rook  review 

Eugene  Meyer’s  biography 


By  Philly  Murtha 

At  the  age  of  57,  when  most  people  think 
of  retirement,  super-baron  Eugene  Meyer 
plunged  into  a  new  world :  newspapering. 

Meyer  began  life  in  Los  Angeles,  born  in 
1875,  the  son  of  a  French-Jewish  immi¬ 
grant.  His  early  life  was  spent  as  a  Wall 
Street  broker-financier,  industrialist,  head 
of  the  Federal  Reserv’e. 

He  spent  13  years  in  Washington.  In 
1933,  the  Great  Eugene  was  at  home  in 
Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.,  recovering  from  work 
exhaustion.  Walking  down  the  steps  of  his 
e.state-home,  Meyer  pinched  a  bit  of  dust 
on  the  railing  and  huffed  at  Agnes,  his  ex- 
iVejc  York  Stin  reporter  wife,  “This  house 
is  not  properly  run.” 

To  which  she  answered:  “You’d  better 
go  buy  the  Wnshington  Post.” 

Buy  the  Post? 

That’s  exactly  what  he  did.  Humorous 
and  attled  as  it  might  sound,  this  is  the 
way  it  happened  according  to  Merlo  J. 
Pusey’s  397-page  saga  “Eugene  Meyer,” 
published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  $15  per 
copy. 

Pusey,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  biographer,  has 
written  the  “official”  Meyer  biography.  He 
was  on  close  terms  with  Meyer  and  his 
rambunctious  family,  among  them,  present 
Post  publisher,  Eugene’s  daughter,  Katha¬ 
rine  Mever  Graham. 

The  book  relies  on  data  assembled  under 
Meyer’s  supervision  in  his  last  years.  Pusey 
also  had  interviews  with  Meyer,  and  an  8- 
volume  manuscript  never  completed,  by 
Sidney  Hyman.  He  also  had  access  to  the 
Meyer  Papers,  family  correspondence,  per¬ 
sonal  diaries  of  Agnes  E.  Meyer,  and  help 
from  Katharine.  The  author  worked  for 
the  Post  from  1928  until  his  retirement  as 
associate  editor  in  1971. 

Pusey  digs  into  every  vein  and  lifeline. 
He  says,  for  Meyer,  publishing  a  good  daily 
paper  was  another  form  of  public  service. 

“In  1920,  he  had  rejected  Adolph  Och’s 
suggestion  that  he  join  the  New  York 
Times,  because  it  was  related  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  end  of  the  paper.  ...  In  1925  he  had 
made  a  bid  for  the  Washington  Herald. 
William  Randolph  Hearst  was  then  pub¬ 
lishing  both  the  morning  Herald  and  the 
afternoon  Times.” 

After  lunching  with  Hearst  and  his  wife, 
Meyer’s  offer  to  buy  the  Herald  was  re¬ 
buked  by  Hearst:  “I  always  buy  news¬ 
papers,  never  sell  them.” 

Financier  buys  Post 

The  financier’s  interest  shifted  to  the 
Post,  which  had  once  been  a  lively,  influen¬ 
tial  paper.  Pusey  explains  it  “had  hit  the 
skids  because  its  playboy  owner  Edward 
B.  McLean  was  milking  it  to  satisfy  his 
passion  for  horses,  jewels,  and  women.” 

Meyer  read  in  Washington  papers  that 
the  Post  would  be  sold  at  an  auction  on 
June  1,  1933.  Because  Meyer,  had  offered 
$5  million  for  the  paper  a  few  years 
earlier,  he  decided  to  bid  secretly.  Meyer 
hired  a  lawyer,  who  happened  to  be  an 


intimate  friend  of  Saumel  Kauffmann,  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  to  handle  the  deal. 

“The  sale  took  place  after  dark  on  the 
steps  of  the  old  Post  building  on  E  Street 
near  its  intersection  of  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue.  Evelyn  McLean,  resplendent  with  her 
Hope  diamond,  was  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  tense  crowd  of  hopeful  bid¬ 
ders,  curious  townsfolk,  and  worried  em¬ 
ployees.  At  first  the  lawyers  for  the  Mc¬ 
Leans,  Hearst  and  several  other  bidders 
sparred  cautiously.  .  .”  Cissy  Patterson, 
according  to  Pusey,  begged  the  auctioneer 
to  delay  so  she  could  get  Hearst  to  give  her 
authority  to  bid  higher.  The  paper  was 
knocked  down  to  an  unknown  buyer  for 
$825,000.  The  unknown  was  Eugene  Meyer. 

Right  from  the  outset,  Meyer  began 
straightening  things  around.  The  new  re¬ 
gime  was  blasted  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Post  with  words  like:  “to  improve,”  and 
“independent,”  and  best  “interests”  of 
Washington  readers. 

Adolph  Ochs  rejoiced  in  the  takeover. 
Pusey  says  he  “saw  unlimited  potentialities 
for  the  new  Post.”  The  Louisville  Times 
hailed  the  fact  that  the  Post  had  gone  into 
the  strong  hands  of  Eugene  Meyer. 

There  were  forebodings  too.  Meyer  was 
inexperienced  in  publishing.  The  paper 
was  a  failing  property  that  had  once  been 
a  strong  national  organ  it  also  was  com¬ 
peting  with  five  local  dailies. 

Post  fights  for  rights 

One  of  the  first  needles,  Pusey  mentions 
was  the  “furious  fight  over  comics,”  a 
battle  with  a  lawsuit  and  verbal  bickering 
between  Meyer  and  Cissy  Patterson. 

Patterson  was  executive  editor  of  the 
Herald;  later  took  over  the  Herald  and 
Times  after  bailing  Hearst  out  of  a  pay¬ 
roll  crisis.  A  furious  redhead,  Pusey  notes 
Cissy’s  brother  Joseph  was  the  Neiv  York 
Neivs,  Colonel  McCormick  of  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  was  her  cousin.  It  was  what  Pusey 
calls  a  “family  affair.” 

The  most  popular  comics  running  in  the 
Post,  “Andy  Gump,”  “Dick  Tracy,”  “Gas¬ 
oline  Alley.”  “Winnie  Winkle”  were  in 
jeopardy  with  the  New  York  News-Chica- 
go  Tribune  syndicate.  Cissy  was  tijying  to 
snatch  them  away  for  the  Herald. 

Comics  in  court 

What  bloomed  was  a  court  battle.  The 
rights  went  back  and  forth  from  the  New 
York  Court  of  Appeals  to  Washington  ap¬ 
pelate  court,  and  Cissy  even  tried  taking  it 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  1935,  after  two  years  of  battle,  the 
Herald  lost  out.  But  not  without  the  wrath 
of  Cissy.  Cissy  sent  her  friends,  the 
Meyers,  a  present  decorated  with  flowers. 
“How  nice  of  Cissy,”  Agnes  exclaimed.  “I 
wonder  what  it  is?”  Meyer  unwrapped  it. 
The  Meyers  gazed  in  astonishment  at  a 
piece  of  rare  meat.  “A  pound  of  flesh!” 
Agnes  moaned.  Cissy  had  scribbled  on  a 
card :  ‘Take  your  pound  of  flesh’  ”. 


Bringing  the  Post  around  was  not  always 
spicy  and  humorous.  When  Meyer  first 
bought  it.  Fortune  said:  “All  Meyer  got 
for  his  $825,000  was  an  Associated  Press 
membership,  a  run-down  building  and 
plant  and  name  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that  John  Philip  Sousa  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  march  in  its  honor.” 

It’s  true,  Pusey  writes,  the  Post  had  slid 
from  75,000  to  51,534  during  the  receiver¬ 
ship  period.  The  author  says  “about  one 
third  of  this  was  padding  on  the  books  for 
the  sake  of  media  records.”  Obstacles  like 
worn-out  presses,  inadequate  facilities,  loss 
of  able  writers  from  the  previous  McLean 
ownership  had  to  be  worked  out. 

Meyer  took  the  weight  upon  himself.  A 
trooper,  he  recruited  staff,  offering  some 
salaries  that  were  far  out  of  line  with  the 
pay  scale  then  in  effect.  A  firm  believer  in 
columnists,  Meyer  brought  in  rising  stars: 
Franklyn  T.  Walteman,  the  Baltimore 
Sun;  William  Harlan  Hale,  Ralph  E.  Ren- 
aud,  who  was  on  the  World,  Felix  E.  Bur¬ 
ner,  Ralph  W.  Robey. 

In  the  beginning,  Meyer  banned  editorial 
opinion.  He  wanted  as  Pusey  says,  “the 
independent  voice  to  ring  strong,”  without 
his  own  Republican  leanings.  He  also 
stayed  away  from  movements. 

He  began  hitting  at  Washington’s  hidden 
skeletons,  covering  the  slums  for  instance. 
Meyer’s  editorial  philosophy  was:  stick  to 
the  truth,  print  what’s  fit  for  young  and 
old,  do  not  cater  to  private  interests  of  the 
owner,  but  inform  the  public  at  large; 
sacrifice  material  profits  for  the  public 
good. 

Meyer  had  the  idea  to  start  a  feminine- 
interest  section  with  special  appeal  to 
women.  He  also  instilled  his  love  for  col¬ 
umnists,  and  his  strong  view:  refuse  to 
sensationalize.  In  1936,  Meyer’s  policy  was: 
“We  are  not  trying  to  get  mass  circulation 
but  quality  circulation.” 

The  Post’s  linage  mounted.  Advertising 
policy  was  based  on,  Pusey  says,  “not  sell¬ 
ing  advertising  unless  the  buyer  would 
profit  from  it.”  Suspect  or  phony  ads  were 
rejected  despite  the  lack  of  a  reliable 
screening  method. 

Meyer  acquires  writers 

After  five  years  of  ownership,  Meyer 
acquired  the  Herald-Tribune  Service  which 
meant  the  addition  of  Walter  Lippmann, 
Dorothy  Thompson  and  Mark  Sullivan. 
Among  a  new  batch  of  writers  was  West¬ 
brook  Pegler. 

10  years  to  profit 

On  the  10th  anniversary  of  Meyer  con¬ 
trol,  in  1943,  the  Post’s  circulation  was 
about  165,000;  advertising  was  up  from  4 
to  12  million.  For  the  first  time,  the  paper 
was  pulling  in  a  small  profit  because  of  the 
war  boom.  The  Post  was  ranked  as  one  of 
the  world’s  10  greatest  by  Time.  Fortune 
ranked  it  among  the  first  half-dozen  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S. 

During  the  Post  empire  under  Meyer, 
Pusey  also  describes  Meyer’s  family  tran¬ 
sitions.  His  only  son.  Eugene  Meyer  III, 
chose  a  career  in  medicine.  But  Katharine, 
number  four,  of  five  children  caught  the 
bug.  In  1938,  Pusey  notes,  she  found,  with 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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N.J.  reporter  exposes 
corrupt  prison  guards 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


After  150,000  words  were  condensed  to 
50,000  for  a  chilling  series  on  prison  life, 
reporter  John  Toth  said  this  week  he  feels 
“like  an  old  cigarette  butt  now;  all  burned 
out.”  Reactions  of  the  horror  story  in  the 
Trentonian  are  coming  in,  and  Toth 
doesn’t  know  yet  if  he’ll  take  his  $250-a- 
week  job  as  a  police  reporter  back. 

You  see,  Toth,  26,  is  a  new  breed  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter.  He  quit  his  reporting 
job,  telling  most  everyone  at  the  New 
Jersey  daily  tabloid  he  was  going  back  to 
his  alma  mater  where  he  received  his 
journalism  degree.  Temple  University; 
when,  really  he  turned  prison  guard  Janu¬ 
ary  for  a  take-home-pay  of  $130-a-week  at 
Trenton  State  Prison  and  began  witnessing 
atrocities  and  sham.  He  is  receiving  proj¬ 
ect  pay  from  the  paper  for  the  ordeal. 

The  seven-day  series  began  December  7, 
appropriately  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  Totl. 
thinks.  The  bombs  Toth  dropped  in  his 
story  are  enough,  he  says,  to  cause  some 
in  the  prison  system  to  lose  their  jobs, 
and  hopefully,  stir  the  State  Legislature 
to  take  some  action.  He  found  ex-cons 
working  as  guards  and  reported  on  the 
influence  of  The  Clique,  a  factor  behind 
the  cancerous  morale  problem  that  affects 
the  guards.  He  found  new  information  on 
the  stabbing  death  of  a  corrections  officer 
in  1972.  He  had  officers  naming  other 
officers  in  scenes  of  violence.  He  showed 
open  sexuality. 

When  reporter  Toth  quit  his  six-month, 
17-day  job  as  a  prison  guard  July  24  he 
knew  he  had  a  “monster”  of  a  story.  While 
his  eyewitness  tales  of  prison  corruption 
in  vivid  detail  are  not  new  to  those  in  the 
prison  system,  they  are  shocking  some  of 
the  reading  public.  “I  had  hoped  people 
wouldn’t  be  too  preoccupied  with  thoughts 
of  Depression.” 

Some  letters  he  has  been  getting  on 
the  series,  which  wrapped  up  in  an  analy¬ 
sis  by  H.B.  Miller  December  14,  call  him  a 
“punk  and  a  dope,”  and  other  reaction  is 
encouraging.  The  PBA,  a  guards’  union, 
said  if  the  truth  is  printed,  their  cause  is 
advanced.  A  Black  Muslim  prison  minister 
was  irate,  protesting  a  page  one  photo 
Decem'oer  8  of  blacks  in  formation,  chant¬ 
ing,  “Kill  all  Christians,  kill  all  Jews, 
kill  all  whites.”  Toth  advanced  that  blacks 
are  sharing  power  with  the  prison  admin¬ 
istration. 

Lied  to  get  job 

To  maintain  his  cover  as  a  newspaper 
reporter  while  working  as  a  guard  Toth 
had  lied  on  his  application,  filed  in  July 
of  1973.  His  story  indicates  he  claimed 
then  that  he  was  employed  as  a  cook  at  a 
country  club  and  named  the  maitre  d’,  as 
his  “immediate  supervisor.”  Toth  had  pre¬ 
viously  asked  the  maitre  d’,  whom  he 
knew,  to  cover  for  him  if  anyone  from  the 
prison  called.  He  also  had  asked  his  neigh¬ 


bors  at  the  time  to  corroborate  the  false 
story.  Toth  made  no  mention  on  his  ap¬ 
plication  that  he  was  a  reporter. 

And  no  one  from  prison  personnel  ever 
called.  No  one  from  the  prison  ever 
checked  the  information  on  Toth’s  applica¬ 
tion,  despite  the  fact  officials  confirmed 
two  in  10  applicants  turn  out  to  have 
some  kind  of  criminal  record  upon  inves¬ 
tigation. 

In  the  series,  Toth  documents  the 
“slipshod  employment  procedures.”  He 
said  he  had  checked  with  his  personal 
lawyer  before  applying  and  was  told  fals¬ 
ifying  information  for  Civil  Service  was 
“only  administrative.”  This  week  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  Trentonian’s  attorney, 
said  "Toth,  that  the  Civil  Service  could  take 
some  sort  of  action  against  him  because 
of  an  oath.  “It  wouldn’t  have  made  any 
difference.  I  was  committed  to  the  story.” 

Quite  a  few  conferences  since  Septem¬ 
ber  had  been  held  with  the  Trentonian’s 
libel  lawyer.  Everyone  knows  prisons  are 
miserable,  says  Toth,  but  his  story  goes 
graphically  behind  The  Wall.  “It  certainly 
was  a  hell  of  an  experience.  Sometimes 
total  revulsion,”  he  says. 

Toth  carried  a  notebook  around  each 
day  at  the  prison,  jotting  down  quotes 
and  descriptions,  which  was  not  really 
unusual,  since  other  guards  kept  note¬ 
books  for  record  of  over-time  and  other 
details.  Then  when  he  arrived  home  each 
night  to  his  wife  and  two  children,  Toth 
spent  evenings  elaborating  on  the  mater¬ 
ial.  No  one  ever  suspected  him  of  being  a 
reporter  at  the  prison. 

“I  was  just  a  fish  in  the  sea,”  he  recalls. 
There  were  1200  inmates  when  Toth  went 
behind  The  Wall.  “There  was  a  calculated 
risk  of  being  recognized  from  when  I  was 
a  police  reporter.  I  didn’t  cover  the  courts. 
But  I  w’as  pushing  my  luck.  A  couple  of 
reporters  from  the  Trentonian  came  in 
and  didn’t  recognize  me,”  says  Toth.  Rea¬ 
son:  his  hair  was  considerably  shorter  as 
a  correction  officer  and  he  wore  a  pair  of 
glasses  to  change  his  appearance. 

Toth  had  planned  to  spend  all  of  1974 
as  a  guard,  but  after  six  months  of  hell 
and  going  broke,  he  sat  down  with  his 
lawyer,  who  asked  him,  “What  do  you 
know?  You’ve  witnessed  apparent  crimes; 
something  terrible  could  happen  to  you. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  stay?  Get  out.” 
Twenty-four  hours  later,  Toth  handed 
TSP  his  resignation. 

Peddled  story  around 

When  Toth  quit  the  Trentonian,  he 
promised  editor  F.  Gilman  Spencer  the 
last  word  on  using  the  project  story  for 
the  paper.  But  Toth  wanted  to  make  sure 
he  got  the  “best  presentation”  for  his 
effort.  From  July  to  mid-August,  he  wrote 
an  outline  and  then  peddled  it  around  in 
newspaper  circles.  Prior  to  September,  he 
talked  with  the  New  York  Times.  “I  felt 


I  had  a  regional  story.  But  we  couldn’t  get 
together.  The  Times  thought  it  would  be 
okay  for  the  Sunday  Magazine,  but  I 
thought  the  story  would  get  buried  there.” 
He  queried  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
which  has  a  New  Jersey  section,  and  also 
the  Trentonian’s  chief  competition,  the 
Trenton  Times,  recently  taken  over  by  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  Trenton  Times  wanted  to  give  him 
one  reporter  and  less  time  to  develop  the 
story,  he  said.  The  Trentonian’s  offer: 
eight  weeks,  a  project  editor  Bruce  Miller, 
the  paper’s  assistant  city  editor,  and  two 
reporters,  H.B.  Miller  and  Jack  Knarr. 
It  actually  took  12  weeks  to  develop  the 
story  and  sidebars,  with  a  team  of  re¬ 
porters,  including  Isabel  Spencer. 

Toth  wanted  the  story  published  in 
Trenton  anyway,  because  “having  it  in 
the  Trentonian  w'ould  have  influence  with 
the  legislature.  The  changes  can  be  pushed 
from  here.  The  paper  wants  to  recommend 
changes  that  wouldn’t  take  a  lot  of  mon¬ 
ey. 

Toth  and  his  editors  expect  turmoil 
over  the  prison  story  and  indictments, 
because  apparent  violations  of  due 
process  and  civil  rights  of  inmates  and 
officers  are  documented  in  the  story.  Spen¬ 
cer,  who  plans  to  write  a  number  of  ed¬ 
itorials  on  prison  reform,  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  last  year  for  editorial  waiting. 

H.  B.  Miller  had  some  series  experience 
to  offer.  Miller  worked  at  Long  Island’s 
Newsday  when  the  paper  did  its  focus  on 
the  heroin  trail,  a  story  winning  a  Pulit¬ 
zer. 

Toth  first  got  the  idea  for  the  series 
and  doing  it  through  a  guard’s  eyes  in 
November  two  years  ago  as  a  police  re¬ 
porter,  occasionally  covering  disturbances 
at  the  prison.  He  found  official  counts  of 
the  disturbances  at  odds  when  he  went  to 
the  hospitals  or  dropped  into  a  local  tav¬ 
ern  for  talk.  Knarr  and  Mills  helped  with 
some  of  the  legwork. 

Quitting  an  $85-a-week  job  at  the  Wood¬ 
bury  (N.J.)  Daily  Times,  Toth  said  he 
has  reported  for  the  Trentonian  since 
March  1972.  Still  working  on  the  undis¬ 
closed  project  salary  which  has  “paid 
some  of  the  bills  and  my  second  mort¬ 
gage,”  Toth  has  been  offered  his  cop  beat 
job  back,  but  isn’t  sure  about  it  because 
of  possible  repercussions  from  revelations 
in  his  story. 

• 

Staffers  stage  by-line 
strike  in  Rochester 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  staged  a  two-day  by-line  strike  at 
the  Democrat  &  Chronicle  and  the  Times- 
Union,  December  13  and  14.  Editors  iden¬ 
tified  locally  written  stories  on  page  one 
with  an  italic  line,  “By  D&C  Staff 
Writer.”  The  Guild  is  currently  locked 
into  another  round  of  negotiations  with 
the  Gannett-owned  papers,  and  says  it 
has  had  no  new  contract  since  1968.  One 
of  the  key  issues  is  an  outside  activities 
clause  which  would  require  company  per¬ 
mission  to  participate  in  any  outside  em¬ 
ployment.  The  by-line  action  was  prompted 
following  a  walkout  by  company  nego¬ 
tiators  because  the  Guild  had  opened  the 
session  to  members. 
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Burying  the  APME  ‘clique’ 
myth  is  Bob  Clark’s  goal 

By  I.  William  Hill 


The  unexpected  may  not  always  happen 
to  the  new  president  of  the  AP  Managing 
Editors  Association,  but  it  never  fails  to 
happen  when  he  least  expects  it. 

Robert  Phillips  Clark,  executive  editor 
of  the  Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  who  was  elected  Mr.  Big  at  the 
Long  Beach  convention,  for  which  he  was 
program  chairman,  confessed  ruefully  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  his  life  has  been 
just  one  big  turn-around. 

For  instance,  bom  a  New  Englander 
(Randolph,  Vermont),  he  has  found  his 
adult  life  one  introduction  after  another 
to  the  South.  For  instance: 

In  World  War  II,  when  Clark  was  in 
his  early  20s,  he  found  himself  a  Yankee 
infantryman  in  the  Dixie  (31st)  Division, 
an  outfit  composed  largely  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  National  Guardsmen. 
That’s  not  all.  After  training  in  the  snow 
and  rigorous  northerly  conditions  in  the 
mountains  of  West  Virginia,  he  found 
himself  next  in  the  southerly  steaming 
jungles  of  New  Guinea,  serving  in  an 
anti-tank  platoon.  “And  there  wasn’t  a 
tank  within  a  thousand  miles,”  he  said 
wistfully. 

When  Clark  saw  his  first  day  of  actual 
fighting,  he  was  still  in  a  southern  clime. 
It  was  in  the  Philippines  and  sadly,  on 
that  very  first  day,  he  was  hit  in  the 
back  by  flying  shrapnel.  The  wound  was 
severe  enough  to  hospitalize  him  for  a 
year,  after  which  he  was  awarded  a 
bronze  star  and  mustered  out. 

“And  being  hit  on  my  very  first  day  of 
actual  combat,”  Clark  said,  but  no  more 
dejectedly  than  when  he  talks  about 
APME  or  newspaper  problems. 


Robert  P.  Clark 


1971,  when  he  became  executive  editor  of 
both  the  Times  and  the  Courier-Journal. 
The  son  of  a  minister,  Clark  has  served  in 
capacities  rare  for  a  newsman — secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Louisville 
Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  and 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Community  Center. 


Home  from  the  war 


Heads  ethics  committees 


After  the  war,  Clark  picked  up  an  A.B. 
at  Tufts,  back  in  New  England,  and  an 
M.A.  in  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  He  then  advertised  in  E&P  to 
try  and  get  a  job  on  a  small  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  New  York  state  newspaper.  “I 
figured  I  could  get  to  know  news  work 
best  by  working  on  a  small  newspaper,” 
Clark  said.  He  got  a  job  on  a  small 
newspaper  all  right,  but  it  was  back  in 
the  South.  He  began  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger  and  Inquirer, 
where  he  worked  in  1948  and  1949,  He 
moved  then  to  the  Courier-Journal,  where 
he  resigned  himself  to  becoming  a  South¬ 
erner  and  has  stayed  ever  since. 

He  served  the  Courier-Journal  as  re¬ 
porter  and  science  writer  and,  in  1958, 
worked  a  year  as  that  newspaper’s  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent.  “I  remember  that 
winter  was  snowy  but,  even  on  my  bus 
rides  to  work  from  Silver  Spring,  I 
thought  serving  as  a  reporter  in  the  news 
capital  of  the  world  was  heaven.  I  still 
do.” 

In  1962,  Clark  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Times,  a  post  he  held  till 


“I  guess  some  people  may  think  me  a 
square,”  Clark  said  with  a  chuckle.  “I’m 
pretty  sure  that  some  did  when,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  APME’s  Professional  Standards 
Committee,  I  began  to  push  for  a  jour¬ 
nalistic  code  of  ethics.”  Besides  being 
APME  President,  Clark  is  currently  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  Ethics  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
as  well  as  on  the  organization’s  Board  of 
Directors. 

Clark  made  journalistic  history  not  long 
ago  when,  out  of  half  a  dozen  qualified 
employees  of  the  two  Louisville  newspa¬ 
pers,  he  chose  a  woman  to  be  managing 
editor  of  one  of  them.  “I  think  Carol  Sut¬ 
ton’s  the  first  woman  managing  editor  of 
a  major  daily,”  Clark  said.  “Carol  began 
here  as  a  secretary  when  she  couldn’t  get 
a  job  on  the  reporting  staff.  Within  a 
year,  she  had  become  a  reporter  and,  in 
time,  became  our  ‘Today’s  Living’  editor. 
It  was  as  a  result  of  her  fine  work,  not 
because  she’s  a  woman,  that  we  chose  her 
for  managing  editor.” 

No  clock  watcher,  Clark’s  at  work  from 
Monday  through  Friday  by  8  or  9  a.m. 
and  is  likely  to  be  around  till  6  or  7  p.m. 
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weekends.  If  he  isn’t  looking  in  on  his 
newspapers,  and  if  you  happen  to  drive  by 
his  home  on  Brittany  Valley  Road,  you’re 
likely  to  see  him  venturing  forth  to  gar¬ 
den  his  favorite  roses,  or — tennis  racquet 
in  hand — heading  for  the  courts. 

“I’m  taking  tennis  lessons  now,”  he 
said.  “No  golf  for  me.  I’d  rather  walk 
nature  trails  to  take  pictures  and  I  like 
to  travel.  The  change  of  sites  for  APME 
conventions  each  year  has  been  a  great 
help  in  this  regard.  For  instance,  in  1964, 
APME  met  in  Phoenix,  prompting  the 
Clark  family  to  vacation  the  following 
year  in  the  Southwest.  Then,  in  1970, 
APME  met  in  Hawaii,  and  that’s  where 
we  vacationed  in  1971.” 

Clark  said  his  most  immediate  APME 
objective  is  to  “democratize  its  election 
procedures”.  He  says  that  too  many  mem¬ 
bers  think  APME  is  run  by  a  clique.  “It’s 
my  guess  this  is  because  nominations 
have  just  about  always  been  made  by  a 
select  committee.  I’m  working  on  a  plan 
to  have  the  membership  do  more  nom¬ 
inating  from  the  floor.” 

Married  in  1949  to  Jeanne  Orr  Rice, 
Clark  has  two  daughters — Patricia  Orr 
and  Elizabeth  Phillips. 

Currently,  while  Clark  worries  over 
two  newspapers  and  his  work  in  two 
national  editor  organizations,  his  wife  has 
in  mind  for  him  a  different  program. 

“Jeanne  doesn’t  think  I  dance  enough,” 
Clark  said.  “It’s  beginning  to  look  as  if 
I’m  going  to  have  to  take  dancing  les¬ 
sons.” 

• 

Charges  against  lawyers 
in  Manson  case  dropped 

The  determined  silence  of  reporter 
William  Farr  has  ended  the  perjury 
trials  of  both  lawyers  accused  of  a  news 
leak  in  the  Manson  trial. 

Charges  against  Daye  Shinn  were  dis¬ 
missed  when  Farr  once  again  refused  to 
testify,  citing  a  reporter’s  obligation  to 
protect  confidential  sources. 

The  trial  of  former  Deputy  District  At¬ 
torney  Vincent  T.  Bugliosi  ended  the 
same  way  two  months  ago. 

The  attorneys  were  accused  of  lying  to 
a  county  grand  jury  when  they  denied 
they  leaked  information  to  Farr,  violating 
a  gag  order  in  the  1970  Manson  trial. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Earl  C.  Broady 
ruled  that  Farr  was  protected  by  state 
law  from  being  compelled  to  identify 
news  sources. 


Technology  primer 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  (APME)  has  published  a  32- 
page  booklet,  entitled,  “A  Primer  for  the 
newsroom  on  new  technology.”  The  book, 
prepared  by  the  APME’s  new  technology 
committee.  Joseph  M.  Ungaro,  chairman,  is 
available  for  $1  a  copy  and  50(  for  orders 
of  25  or  more.  They  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  Bruce  Nathan,  Room  521,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.Y., 
N.Y.  10020. 
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Carla’s  clips 


Vacancy:  White  House  assistant  press 
secretary  to  Gerald  Warren,  in  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Office  Building.  Personnel  talent 
scout  is  Lew  Thompson.  Until  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  vacancy  was  in  Ron  Nes- 
sen’s  office.  But  it  was  decided  to  leave 
Larry  Speakes  where  he  was  in  the  press 
office  and  not  replace  him.  Speakes  and 
Bill  Roberts  are  assistants  to  Nessen, 
while  Warren  does  not  have  an  assistant 
press  secretary.  A  number  of  qualified 
women  reporters  have  been  contacted  in 
the  past  couple  of  months,  but  we  are 
told  the  search  goes  on.  Some  were  flat¬ 
tered  in  being  considered,  but  said  they 
liked  their  newspaper  jobs;  others  weren’t 
sure  about  moving  from  journalism  to 
politics  and  back  to  journalism.  Thompson 
said  “the  job  has  not  been  offered  to  any¬ 
one.”  Pay  would  be  between  $30,000  to 
$32,000  and  duties  involve  working  with 
out-of-town  press  who  do  not  usually 
cover  Washington  on  a  regular  basis.  “We 
have  been  tilting  toward  hiring  a  woman 
print  reporter  because  there  are  no  wo¬ 
men  h'gh  on  President  Ford’s  press  staff, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  men  already 
with  broadcasting  background,”  Thompson 
tells  us.  “We  will  have  no  problem  filling 
it.” 

*  *  * 


Frances  (Barnard)  and  Bob  Woodward 
plan  Caribbean  honeymoon. 

Bob  Woodward,  Washington  Post  re¬ 
porter,  has  been  accused  of  filching  Carl 
Bernstein’s  lady.  But  that  just  isn’t  so.  The 
woman  in  question  is  the  former  Frances 
Barnard,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  People 
said  the  only  reason  why  the  plot  wasn’t 
exposed  in  the  Watergate  classic  All  the 
President's  Men  w’as  because  “the  lady 
was  Carl  Bernstein’s  and  the  perpetrater 
was  Bob  Woodward.”  Frances  Barnard 
Woodward,  who  is  the  granddaughter  of 
Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  the  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  and 
Herald-Post  wanted  E&P  to  let  the  new's- 
paper  industry  know  that  her  new  hus¬ 
band  Bob  did  not  steal  her  away  from 
partner  Carl.  “I  only  went  bicycle  riding 
with  Carl  a  couple  of  times,  then  went 
out  w’ith  Bob,”  Frances  tells  us.  “People 
made  it  look  like  Bob  stole  me  away.  I 
don’t  know  where  they  got  it.  I  met  Carl 
and  Bob  at  the  same  time  two  years  ago; 
a  bunch  of  us  reporters  were  having  lunch 
at  The  Madison  across  the  street  from  the 
Washington  Post.”  Carl  goes  with  Nora 
Ephron,  Elsquire  writer,  who  helped  with 
the  Woodward’s  supposedly  secret  wedding 
November  29  before  Judge  Harold  Green 
in  D.C.  Superior  Court.  The  Post  managed 
to  cover  it  in  the  next  day’s  paper.  Ben 
Bradlee  had  heard  something  was  up  and 
had  reporter  William  Gildea  and  photog¬ 
rapher  Douglas  Chevalier  follow  Carl  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  he  would  be  going  to  the 
wedding.  Scott  Armstrong,  a  childhood 
friend  of  Bob’s,  investigator  for  the  Senate 
Watergate  committee,  and  researcher  of 
the  next  Woodward-Bemstein  book,  was 
best  man  as  he  had  been  at  his  friend’s 
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first  wedding.  “It  was  the  second  marriage 
for  both  of  us,  so  we  didn’t  want  to  make 
a  big  deal  out  of  it.  The  only  relative  there 
was  my  mother,”  Frances  confided. 

“We  had  planned  to  have  Bob’s  father,  a 
judge  in  Illinois,  marry  us,  but  it  was 
getting  too  confusing,”  she  said.  Her  best 
friend  Sally  Wingo,  a  teacher  from  Dal¬ 
las,  was  maid  of  honor,  and  Carl  and  Nora 
were  witnesses.  A  dinner  party  followed, 
and  those  joining  were  Frances’  close 
friend  Timothy  Crouse  (“Boys  on  the 
Bus”),  her  former  employer  Sarah  Mc¬ 
Clendon,  Barbara  Cohen  (who  at  29  was 
named  national  editor  of  the  Star-News) 
and  husband  Richard,  Post  reporter  who 
wrote  a  lot  of  the  Agnew  stories.  (The 
Cohens  met  at  Columbia  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism.) 

“We’re  both  working  and  haven’t  had 
time  to  take  off  or  do  much  of  anything 
else.  We’re  planning  a  honeymoon,  and 
will  visit  my  family  in  Texas  Christmas¬ 
time  and  then  go  to  the  Carribean,”  she 
says.  “I’m  in  a  two-person  bureau  and 
was  left  by  myself.”  Her  bureau  manager 
John  Mort  came  back  December  12  from 
the  Democrat’s  mini-convention  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Frances  Woodward  (She’s  28,  Bob’s  31) 
started  reporting  for  the  Star-Telegram 
in  July  of  1972,  filling  in  for  a  woman  on 
leave  for  seven  months.  Before  coming 
back  to  her  present  job  she  worked  for 
Martin  Agronsky  in  public  tv;  did  free¬ 
lance  work  for  Jack  Anderson;  and  the 
Texas  Observer  in  Austin  (“a  prestigious 
liberal  bi-weekly”).  She  attended  Goucher 
College  in  Baltimore,  received  her  B.A. 
at  the  University  of  Texas- Austin,  took  a 
publishing  course  a  Radcliff,  worked  one 
week  at  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  became  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  The  Phoenix  which  is 
now  the  Real  Paper  in  Boston  and  then 
got  into  the  graduate  program  in  journa¬ 
lism  at  Harvard. 

Growing  up  in  El  Paso,  Frances  had 
always  heard  of  journalist  Sarah  Mc¬ 
Clendon,  whose  principal  paper  is  the 
El  Paso  Times,  published  by  Frances’ 
grandfather  Roderick  who  is  retiring  Jan¬ 
uary  1  after  44  years.  So  Frances  said 
goodbye  to  Cambridge  and  hello  to  Wash¬ 
ington  under  the  tutelage  of  McClendon 
three  years  ago.  “Sarah  show'ed  me  what 
Washington  reporting  is  like.”  McClen¬ 
don’s  red  letter  day  was  to  be  Friday, 
December  13,  when  election  was  held  for 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club.  “The 
club  has  become  a  very  stagnant  old  men’s 
club  despite  women  being  admitted,”  says 
Frances,  also  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Press  Club,  which  has  its  first  male  presi¬ 
dent,  Ron  Sarro,  Star-News.  Frances’  big 
story  was  revealing  that  congressmen  dis¬ 
criminate  in  their  job  order  forms  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  employes,  such  as  ‘no  blacks,  ‘no 
minorities,  ‘white  only,’  ‘no  water  signs,’ 
‘no  Catholics,’  etc.,  and  she  is  still  follow¬ 
ing  that  up.  Congress  didn’t  write  itself 
into  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  A  report  is 
to  come  out  from  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf 
(D-Montana),  chairman  of  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  that  runs  the  placement  office  and 
who  ordered  the  investigation  after 
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Frances  broke  the  story.  She  calls  him 
every  day,  and  is  also  interested  in  the 
Texas  delegation,  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (because  of  the 
Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Airport)  and  the  Nader 
conference  on  nuclear  power  plants. 

*  *  * 

Chicago  Daily  News  columnist  Mike 
Royko  considers  opposing  Richard  Daley 
for  mayor  of  Chicago.  Would  have  to 
switch  from  Democrat  to  Republican 
.  .  .  Christmas  reception  from  7  to  9  p.m. 
December  19  at  the  White  House  for 
news  media  by  invitation  .  .  .  Helen 
Thomas,  UPI  White  House  correspondent, 
signed  contract  with  Macmillan  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  to  write  her  memoirs.  Miss 
Thomas,  who  described  herself  as  the 
daughter  of  an  illiterate  Lebanese  grocer, 
said  the  book  would  include  impressions 
that  “I  could  not  always  work  into  a 
wire  service  story.”  She  will  have  help 
from  Gwen  Gibson,  formerly  with  UPI 
and  the  New  York  Daily  News  .  .  . 
C.  Hewitt  and  R.  J.  Boyle,  m.e.  and  ed¬ 
itor  respectively  of  the  Pottstown  (Pa.) 
Mercury,  may  have  the  ultimate  answer 
to  newspaper  problem  solving:  “We 
scream  a  lot,  we  also  pray,  and  w'e 
keep  the  Turns  handy.”  ...  It  was  Gene 
Dixon  who  wins  praise  for  getting  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  Fanne  Foxe  and  Wilbur  Mills  in 
Boston,  but  it  was  Joe  Heaney  who  broke 
the  Mills-burlesque  story  on  his  own  time 
after  completing  a  Saturday  shift  (Nov. 
30)  at  the  paper.  We  heard,  however,  the 
manager  of  the  Plymouth  Theatre  anony¬ 
mously  called  the  Boston  Globe  to  give  the 
news  to  a  friend,  who  turned  out  not  to 
be  in;  so  the  Herald- American  was  called 
and  given  the  information,  and  the  tipster 
neglected  to  call  the  Globe  back.  .  .  . 

Psychojournalist  Dr.  Salvatore  Didato, 
a  syndicated  writer  on  human  relations 
topics  for  the  Weschester-Rockland  News¬ 
papers,  thinks  Wilbur  Mills  may  be  going 
through  a  male  menopause  .  .  .  Reg  Mur¬ 
phy,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Contitu- 
tion,  recently  suffered  an  apparent  slight 
heart  attack  while  playing  tennis  at  Sea 
Island,  Ga.  He  is  expected  to  resume 
writing  his  daily  column  January  1  after 
a  month  of  rest  at  home  with  no  visitors 
.  .  .  N.Y.  Sunday  News  Magazine  colum¬ 
nist  Ellen  Cohn  said  at  a  media  women’s 
conference  that  most  male  journalists  “do 
not  know  how  to  deal  with  women  in 
high  places — be  those  women  on  top  of  the 
telephone  poles,  at  the  controls  of  an  air¬ 
plane,  or  in  high  public  office.”  .  .  .  Dr. 
Donna  Allen,  editor  of  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Media  Report  to  Women,  said  the 
economic  climate  shouldn’t  cool  women’s 
struggles  for  equal  employment  and  equal 
pay  .  .  .  Byron  Klapper  says  it’s  about  as 
hard  to  get  two  bylines  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  as  “three 
cherries  in  Las  Vegas.”  But  he  succeeded 
recently. 


Papers  are  merged 

The  merging  of  the  Hot  Springs  (Ark.) 
New  Era  and  the  Hot  Springs  Sentinel 
Record  was  announced  December  4.  The 
effective  date  of  the  consolidation  is  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1975. 
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wlierMlie  sp^dlns  is! 


.  New  England  1975  per-household  income 

is  $1,629*  above  the  national  average 

^  The  average  New  England  family  income  is  $19,131. 

In  only  eight  states  is  family  Income  higher,  and  two 
of  those  are  in  New  England.  With  more  to  spend. 
New  England  families  buy  more.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves. 


Retail  Sales 

Food  Sales 

Per  hh. 
Retail 

Per  hh. 
Food 

CONNECTICUT 

$  8,767,796,000 

$2,110,101,000 

$8,540 

$2,055 

MAINE 

2,629,254,000 

658,158,000 

7,524 

1,883 

MASSACHUSETTS 

15,464,808,000 

3,822,328,000 

7,801 

1,928 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

2,321,664,000 

588,953,000 

8,370 

2,120 

RHODE  ISLAND 

2,309,691,000 

547,255,000 

6,975 

1,652 

VERMONT 

1,317,160,000 

305,548,000 

8,607 

1,996 

*  1975  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


New  England  daily  newspaper  home  coverage 
exceeds  the  national  average  by  far 

Your  advertising  dollars  reach  more  people 
with  more  money  to  spend,  when  you  use  them  to 
buy  space  in  New  England  daily  newspapers. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 

NEW.  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

f;?-v  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutlano  Herald  (M) 

St.  Albans  Messenger  (E) 
Vermont  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISUND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


E/\f 


Washington 
trial  covered 
by  cameramen 

By  Hu  Blonk 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Washington  still  and  television 
cameras  photographed  a  Superior  Court 
trial,  December  2-5. 

Photography  in  the  courtroom  was  al¬ 
lowed  as  a  State  Supreme  Court-approved 
test  sponsored  by  the  Bench-Bar-Press 
Committee  of  Washington,  to  determine 
reactions  of  trial  participants  to  the  photo 
and  television  equipment  operation. 

The  news  media  hopes  it  will  lead  to 
elimination  of  Canon  35  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  from  the  state’s  rules  of 
court  as  stipulated  by  the  high  court. 

The  film  and  video  tape  obtained  was 
not  telecast  nor  the  photographs  published. 

Witnesses  were  questioned  by  members 
of  the  bench-bar-press  committee  outside 
the  courtroom  after  they  left  the  stand  to 
determine  if  they  were  affected  by  the 
news  coverage.  Presiding  Judge  Stanley 
C.  Soderland  himself  questioned  four 
after  the  second  day’s  session,  all  inter¬ 
rogators  using  a  set  of  questions  the 
judge  had  prepared  earlier. 

No  witness  reported  having  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  newsmen  and  equipment. 
Most  said  they  hadn’t  noticed  still  pic¬ 
tures  being  taken,  all  said  they  hadn’t 
been  distracted  or  interferred  with  in 
giving  their  full  attention  to  the  trial, 
hadn’t  noticed  any  effect  on  other  trial 
participants,  hadn’t  been  conscious  of  the 
operation  of  the  TV  equipment  while 
waiting  to  testify  or  while  testifying. 

When  questioned  by  Judge  Soderland, 
the  jurors  reacted  similarly  they  had  not 
been  distracted.  Many  didn’t  realize  there 
was  anything  unusual  about  having  cam¬ 
eras  in  the  courtroom.  The  initial  reaction 
of  some  is  that  it  must  be  an  important 
case. 

Three  of  the  four  lawyers  were  ques¬ 
tioned.  None  saw  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
trial.  One  felt  witnesses  might  have  re¬ 
acted  differently  if  they  had  not  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  an  attorney  that  the  TV  was  not 
live. 

Judge  Soderland  will  express  his  com¬ 
ments  in  writing  later. 

The  trial  involved  a  young  driver 
charged  with  negligent  homicide  because 
he  had  allegedly  been  drinking  prior  to 
his  car  crashing  into  another,  killing  the 
driver. 

It  was  covered  by  photographers  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
and  a  weekly  newspapers,  and  by  TV 
cameramen  from  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Seattle  Stations  KING,  KOMO 
and  KIRO. 


(Hu  Blonk  is  the  retired  manager  editor 
of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Association.) 
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This  photo  shows  the  Superior  Court  room  in  Seattle  where  the  test  sponsored  by  the 
Bench-Bar-Press  Committee  of  Washington  permitted  still  and  television  cameras  to 
operate.  The  television  camera  location  is  at  left;  still  photos  were  made  from  the  back 
of  the  room.  Other  locations  were:  jurors  behind  rail  at  right;  judicial  bench  at  left 
and  table  used  by  attorneys  where  man  is  placing  a  glass  of  water. 


The  still  shots  were  taken  with  35mm, 
single-reflex  cameras,  with  lenses  ranging 
from  wide-angle  to  telescopic,  at  the  rear 
of  the  old-fashioned  courtroom  where  five 
rows  of  wooden  benches  are  provided  for 
60  spectators  and  witnesses.  The  photog¬ 
raphers  moved  about  at  a  minimum,  shoot¬ 
ing  some  of  the  time  from  standing  posi¬ 
tions.  All  photography  was  by  natural 
light. 

The  TV  cameras,  both  film  and  video 
tape,  shot  footage  from  the  second  row  of 
seats,  near  a  wall,  and  about  10  feet 
away  from  the  nearest  attorney.  Two 
microphones  were  positioned  at  an  L- 
shaped  table  occupied  by  two  prosecution 
and  two  defense  lawyers,  but  far  enough 
away  so  as  not  to  pick  up  confidential 
exchanges  between  lawyers  on  each  side. 
A  third  microphone  was  placed  near 
Presiding  Judge  Stanley  C.  Soderland  and 
a  fourth  was  tied  to  the  existing  mike  of 
the  public  address  system  at  the  witness 
stand. 

Radio  also  participated  in  the  test, 
picking  up  sound  from  the  TV  cameras. 

The  first  day  of  the  four-day  trial  in 
the  30  by  50  foot  courtroom  was  com- 
pletelv  recorded  on  video  tape,  requiring 
a  bulky  camera  on  a  large  tripod,  and  six 
seats  in  the  back  row  for  two  monitors 
and  associated  equipment.  The  set-up  was 
intended  to  resemble  the  arrangement  re¬ 
quired  to  telecast  a  complete  trial  live. 

The  second,  third  and  fourth  days  of  TV 
coverage  involved  film  cameras,  also  on 
tripods.  They  photogranhed  only  segments 
of  the  proceedings,  which  film  later  could 
be  inserted  in  regular  newscasts  under 
early  and  late  deadlines.  Shooting  was 
limited.  For  instance.  KING-TV  filmed 
about  10  minutes  of  the  3% -hour  morn¬ 
ing  session  of  the  second  day  (to  be 
edited  down  to  2%  minutes)  and  about 
nine  minutes  of  the  2% -hour  afternoon 
session  (to  be  cut  to  1%  minutes). 

Still  photographers  averaged  25  to  30 
shots  per  session,  these  including  close-ups 
of  jurors,  witnesses,  the  defendant,  the 


judge  and  others.  As  in  the  case  of  TV 
cameramen,  only  one  photographer  was 
used  in  the  courtroom  at  a  time. 

A  report  is  to  be  prepared  on  the  ex¬ 
periment  for  the  Bench-Bar-Press  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Washington,  which  will  con¬ 
sider  recommending  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  that  it  remove  the  Canon  35  court¬ 
room  photography  restriction  from  the 
state’s  rules  of  court.  If  it  does  so,  it  will 
send  the  report  to  the  high  court,  possibly 
along  with  a  set  of  guideliness  on  news 
media  conduct  in  the  courtroom.  Several 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bench-Bar-Press  Committee. 

Newsmen  on  the  committee  anticipate 
that  for  the  high  court  to  approve  court¬ 
room  photography  it  must  have  strong 
support  from  Superior  Court  judges  and 
the  Washington  State  Bar  Association, 
both  had  observors  at  the  trial.  The  bar 
group’s  stand  on  Canon  35  is  a  direct 
quots  of  the  ABA  no-photography  position. 

In  arranging  for  the  test.  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  Frank  Hale  had  told 
the  Bench-Bar-Press  membership  that  he 
wanted  “the  test  to  meet  the  test  of  a 
major  trial”.  The  defendant,  judge  and  all 
attorneys  agreed  to  the  experiment  in 
advance. 

Judge  Soderland  told  the  jurors  at  the 
outset  of  the  proceedings  that  “the  news 
coverage  allowed  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  lawsuit”,  that  it  was  “an  experiment” 
and  that  he  could  have  “picked  any  law¬ 
suit”  for  the  purpose. 

The  defendant  was  found  gruilty. 

• 

NNC  pledge  renewed 

The  John  &  Mary  R.  Markle  Founda¬ 
tion,  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  the 
National  News  Council,  has  renewed  its 
support  of  the  Council  with  a  grant  of 
$125,000. 

The  Council  was  established  in  August, 
1973  to  serve  as  a  watchdog  organization 
over  national  print  and  broadcast  media. 
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A  quick  look  at  the  product,  its  uses  and  prospects  9 


First,  what  is  LP-gas? 

The  “LP”  in  LP-gas  stands  for  ^ 
Liquefied  Petroleum,  and  it  simply 
means  that  the  gas  is  derived  from 
petroleum  products  and  sold  in 
compressed,  or  liquefied  form.  The 
makeup  of  the  gas  can  vary,  but 
the  most  common  forms  include 
propane,  butane,  ethane-ethylene, 
and  propane/butane  mixes. 

Propane  is  by  far  the  predominant 
type  of  fuel.  Liquefying  the  gas 
provides  a  highly  efficient  and  safe 
method  of  storing  and  transporting 
the  product:  the  fluid  occupies  a 
mere  l/300th  the  space  of  the  gas, 
which  returns  to  its  natural  state 
when  released  to  the  atmosphere 
under  normal  pressure.  Energy 
content  of  propane  as  measured  in 
British  Thermal  Units,  is  91,500 
BTU’s  per  gallon,  or  about  2,500 
per  cubic  foot.  For  comparison,  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  comes  in  at 
about  120,000  BTU’s.  No.  2  fuel  oil 
(home  use)  has  140,000  BTU’s  per 
gallon,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  natural 
gas  rates  approximately  1,000  » 

BTU’s. 


In  the  United  States,  about  70%  of 
LP-gas  is  extracted  from  natural 


gas,  while  30%  Is  refined  from 
crude  oil.  Like  natural  gas,  LP-gas 
is  odorless,  and  an  artificial  smell 
is  added.  It  is  also  heavier  than  air^ 
clean-burning,  and  combustion 
produces  negligible  pollutants. 


About  70%  of  LP-ga«  i#  extracted 
from  natural  gas,  whlie  30%  It 
refined  from  crude  oil.  i 


Who  uses  LP-gas  o 

This  fuel  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
country's  most  versatile  sources  of 
energy.  It  is  both  portable  and 
extremely  eaoy  to  regulate.  Its 
most  common  use  is  as  a  straight 
source  of  heat,  and  here  it  cooks 
food,  warms  homes,  dries  clothes, 
heats  water,  and  barbecues  for 
homeowners  located  in  suburban, 
small  town,  and  rural  areas.  It  can 
also  power  refrigerators  and  air 
conditioners.  Portable  LP-gas  ^ 
^rings  city  comfort  to  families 
everywhere.  It  can  do  anything 
the  wilderness  that  it  can  do  at 
home,  and  LP-gas  has  long  been  a 
major  comfort  for  campers. 


Washington 
trial  covered 
by  cameramen 

Ity  Hu  Hlonk 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history-  of  the 
State  of  Washington  still  and  television 
cameras  })hotop:raphed  a  Superior  Court 
trial,  December  2-5. 

Photopraphy  in  the  courtroom  was  al¬ 
lowed  as  a  State  Supreme  Court-approved 
test  sponsored  by  the  Bench-Rar-Press 
Committee  of  Washinpton,  to  determine 
reactions  of  trial  particiiiants  to  the  photo 
and  television  cfiuipment  operation. 

The  news  media  hopes  it  will  lead  to 
elimination  of  Canon  35  of  the  .American 
Bar  .Association  from  the  state’s  rules  of 
court  as  stipulated  by  the  hiph  court. 

The  film  and  video  tape  obtained  was 
not  telecast  nor  the  photoprajihs  i)ublished. 

Witnesses  were  questioned  by  members 
of  the  bench-bar-press  committee  outside 
the  courtroom  after  they  left  the  stand  to 
determine  if  they  were  affected  by  the 
news  coverape.  Presidinp  Judpe  Stanley 
C.  Soderland  himself  questioned  four 
after  the  second  day’s  session,  all  inter- 
ropators  usinp  a  set  of  (piestions  the 
judpe  had  jirepared  earlier. 

Xo  witness  reported  havinp  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  newsmen  and  equiinnent. 
Most  said  they  hadn't  noticed  still  i)ic- 
tures  beinp  taken,  all  said  they  hadn't 
been  distracted  or  interferred  with  in 
pivinp  their  full  attention  to  the  trial, 
hadn’t  noticed  any  effect  on  other  trial 
participants,  hadn’t  been  conscious  of  the 
operation  of  the  TV^  equipment  while 
waitinp  to  testify  or  while  testifyinp. 

When  (|uestioned  by  .Judpe  Soderland, 
the  jurors  reacted  similarly  they  had  not 
l)een  distracted.  Many  didn’t  realize  there 
was  anythinp  unusual  about  havinp  cam¬ 
eras  in  the  courtroom.  The  initial  reaction 
of  .some  is  that  it  must  be  an  important 
case. 

Three  of  the  four  lawyers  were  ques¬ 
tioned.  None  saw  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
trial.  One  felt  witnesses  mipht  have  re¬ 
acted  differently  if  they  had  not  been  ad¬ 
vised  by  an  attorney  that  the  TV  was  not 
live. 

Judpe  .‘'oderland  will  ex])ress  his  com¬ 
ments  in  writinp  later. 

The  trial  involved  a  younp  driver 
charperl  with  neplipent  homicide  because 
he  had  allepedly  been  drinkinp  ))rior  to 
his  car  crashinp  into  another,  killinp  the 
driver. 

It  was  covered  by  photopraphers  of  the 
Si  ottlr  Timcfi,  Seattle  PoKt-lnti  Uiqeneer 
and  a  weekly  news)iapers,  and  by  TV 
cameramen  from  the  I’niversity  of  Wash- 
inpton  and  Seattle  Stations  KING,  KOMO 
and  KIRO. 


(Hu  Rlonk  is  the  retired  manaper  editor 
of  the  Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily  World 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the  .Associated 
Press  .Manapinp  Editors  .Association.) 


fhls  photo  shows  the  Superior  Court  room  in  Seattle  where  the  test  sponsored  bv  the 
Bench-Bar-Press  Committee  of  Washington  permitted  still  and  television  cameras  to 
operate.  The  television  camera  location  Is  at  left;  still  photos  were  made  from  the  back 
of  the  room.  Other  locations  were:  jurors  behind  rail  at  right;  judicial  bench  at  left 
and  table  used  by  attorneys  where  man  is  placing  a  glass  of  water. 


The  still  shots  were  taken  with  35mm. 
sinple-reflex  cameras,  with  lense.'S  ranpinp 
from  wide-anple  to  tele.<co|nc,  at  th(>  lear 
of  the  old-fashioned  courtroom  where  five 
rows  of  wooden  benches  are  jtrovided  for 
fib  sitectators  and  witnesses.  The  photop- 
rai)hers  moved  about  at  a  minimum,  shoot- 
inp  some  of  the  time  from  standinp  posi¬ 
tions.  .All  i)hotopraphy  was  by  natural 
lipht. 

The  TV  cameras,  both  film  and  video 
tape,  shot  footape  from  the  second  row  of 
seats,  near  a  wall,  and  about  10  feet 
away  from  the  nearest  attorney.  Two 
microphones  were  jiositimierl  at  an  1.- 
shaped  table  occupied  by  two  prosecution 
and  two  defense  lawyers,  but  far  enouph 
away  so  as  not  to  pick  up  confidential 
exch.anpes  between  lawyers  on  each  side. 
.A  third  microphone  was  placed  Tiear 
Presidinp  Judpe  Stanlev  C.  .'soderland  and 
a  fourth  was  tied  to  the  existinp  mike  of 
the  ])ublic  address  system  at  the  witness 
stand. 

Radio  also  participated  in  the  test, 
pickinp  up  sound  from  the  TV  cameras. 

The  first  day  of  the  four-day  trial  in 
the  30  by  50  foot  courtroom  was  com- 
pletelv  recorded  on  video  tajie,  requiidnp 
a  bulky  c:imera  on  a  larpe  tri])od.  and  six 
seats  in  the  back  row  for  two  monitors 
and  :issociated  eriuipment.  The  set-up  was 
intended  to  resemble  the  arrangement  re¬ 
quired  to  telecast  a  complete  trial  live. 

The  second,  third  .end  fourth  days  of  TV 
coverape  involved  film  cameras,  also  on 
tripods.  They  photopranhed  only  sepments 
of  the  iiroceedinps,  which  film  later  could 
be  inserted  in  regular  newscasts  under 
early  and  late  deadlines,  .'shootinp  was 
limited.  I’'or  instance.  KTXG-TV  filmed 
about  10  minutes  of  the  3’2-hour  morn¬ 
ing  session  of  the  second  day  (to  be 
edited  down  to  2’ 2  minutes)  and  about 
nine  minutes  of  the  2’2-hour  afternoon 
session  (to  be  cut  to  I’-A  minutes). 

Still  ])hotoprai)hers  averaped  25  to  30 
shots  ])er  session,  these  includinp  close-ups 
of  jurors,  witnesses,  the  defendant,  the 


judpe  and  others.  .As  in  the  case  of  TV 
cameramen,  only  one  i)hotoprai)her  was 
used  in  the  courtroom  at  a  time. 

.A  report  is  to  be  prejiared  on  the  ex- 
jieriment  for  the  Bench-Bar-I’ress  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Washinpton,  which  will  con¬ 
sider  recommendinp  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  that  it  remove  the  Canon  35  court¬ 
room  photopi'aphy  restriction  from  the 
state’s  rules  of  court.  If  it  does  so,  it  will 
send  the  rejiort  to  the  hiph  court,  possibly 
alonp  with  a  .set  of  puideliness  on  news 
media  conduct  in  the  courtroom.  Several 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Bench-Bar-Press  Committee. 

Newsmen  on  the  committee  anticijiatc 
that  for  the  hiph  court  to  apjmove  court¬ 
room  photopraphy  it  must  have  stronp 
sui)i)ort  from  Superior  Court  judpes  and 
the  Washinpton  State  Bar  .Ass(x-iation, 
both  had  observers  at  the  trial.  The  bar 
proiqi’s  stand  on  Canon  35  is  a  direct 
cpiots  of  the  .AB.A  no-photopraiihy  position. 

In  arranpinp  for  the  test.  .Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justice  Frank  Hale  had  told 
the  Bench-Bar-Press  membership  that  he 
wanted  “the  test  to  meet  the  test  of  a 
major  trial”.  The  defendant,  judpe  and  all 
attorneys  apreed  to  the  experiment  in 
advance. 

Judpe  .Soderland  told  the  jurors  at  the 
outset  of  the  proceedinps  that  “the  news 
coverape  allowed  h.as  nothinp  to  do  with 
this  lawsuit”,  that  it  was  “:in  exjieriment” 
and  that  he  could  have  “picked  any  law¬ 
suit”  for  the  |)urpose. 

The  defendant  was  foutid  puilty. 

• 

NNC  pledge  renewed 

The  John  Mary  R.  Markle  Founda¬ 
tion.  one  of  the  oripinal  sponsors  of  the 
National  News  Council,  has  renewed  its 
support  of  the  Council  with  a  prant  of 
$125,000. 

The  Council  was  established  in  .Aupust, 
1973  to  serve  as  a  watchdop  orpanization 
over  national  print  and  broadcast  media. 
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Most  of  what  you 
need  to  know  about 


LP- 


as 


A  quick  look  at  the  product,  its  uses  and  prospects 


First,  what  is  LP-gas? 

The  “LP”  in  LP-gas  stands  for 
Liquefied  Petroleum,  and  it  simply 
means  that  the  gas  is  derived  from 
petroleum  products  and  sold  in 
compressed,  or  liquefied  form.  The 
makeup  of  the  gas  can  vary,  but 
the  most  common  forms  include 
propane,  butane,  ethane-ethylene, 
and  propane/butane  mixes. 
Propane  is  by  far  the  predominant 
type  of  fuel.  Liquefying  the  gas 
provides  a  highly  efficient  and  safe 
method  of  storing  and  transporting 
the  product:  the  ffuid  occupies  a 
mere  l/300th  the  space  of  the  gas, 
which  returns  to  its  natural  state 
when  released  to  the  atmosphere 
under  normal  pressure.  Energy 
content  of  propane  as  measured  in 
British  Thermal  Units,  is  91,500 
BTU’s  per  gallon,  or  about  2,500 
per  cubic  foot.  For  comparison,  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  comes  in  at 
about  120,000  BTU’s.  No.  2  fuel  oil 
(home  use)  has  140,000  BTU’s  per 
gallon,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  natural 
gas  rates  approximately  1,000 
BTU’s. 

In  the  United  States,  about  70%  of 
LP-gas  is  extracted  from  natural 


gas,  while  30%  is  refined  from 
crude  oil.  Like  natural  gas,  LP-gas 
is  odorless,  and  an  artificial  smell 
is  added.  It  is  also  heavier  than  air, 
clean-burning,  and  combustion 
produces  negligible  pollutants. 


About  70%  of  LP-gas  is  extracted 
from  natural  gas,  while  30%  is 
refined  from  crude  oil. 


Who  uses  LP-gas 

This  fuel  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
country’s  most  versatile  sources  of 
energy.  It  is  both  portable  and 
extremely  easy  to  regulate.  Its 
most  common  use  is  as  a  straight 
source  of  heat,  and  here  it  cooks 
food,  warms  homes,  dries  clothes, 
heats  water,  and  barbecues  for 
homeowners  located  in  suburban, 
small  town,  and  rural  areas.  It  can 
also  power  refrigerators  and  air 
conditioners.  Portable  LP-gas 
brings  city  comfort  to  families 
everywhere.  It  can  do  anything  in 
the  wilderness  that  it  can  do  at 
home,  and  LP-gas  has  long  been  a 
major  comfort  for  campers. 


I 


LP-gas  is  also  a  staple  on  farms, 
where  it’s  used  for  crop  drying, 
flame  weeding,  tobacco  curing, 
defoliation,  poultry  and  pig 
brooding,  stock  tank  heating,  and 
frost  protection.  It  also  powers 
trucks,  pumps,  standby  generators, 
and  other  farm  equipment. 

Portable  LP-gas  brings  city  comfort 
to  families  everywhere. 

Commercial  establishments,  such 
as  hotels,  motels,  and  restaurants, 
use  LP-gas  much  like  the 
homeowner.  Industry  relies  on  it 
for  brazing,  soldering,  cutting, 
heat-treating,  annealing, 
vulcanizing,  and  many  other  uses. 

Used  as  an  engine  fuel,  it  will 
power  just  about  anything  that 
moves.  Its  minimal  emissions  allow 
it  to  be  used  indoors,  which 
explains  its  wide  popularity  in 
fork-lift  trucks.  This  same  feature 
makes  it  a  desirable  fuel  in 
congested  areas,  as  the  many 
fleets  of  city  buses,  taxis  and 
delivery  trucks  will  attest. 

Gasoline  engines  convert  easily  to 
LP-gas,  efficiency  improves,  and 
engine  life  is  increased. 

Some  national  figures 

LP-gas  supplies  over  3%  of  the 
nation’s  energy  needs,  which  ranks 
it  fourth.  In  1973,  the  industry 
served  about  thirteen  million 
customers,  including  homes, 
farms,  businesses,  and  government 
groups.  LP-gas  is  essentially  a 
rural  fuel,  and  IV2  million  farms,  or 
about  half  of  them,  depend  on  the 
fuel  in  those  familiar  fat  tanks.  A 
rough  calculation  of  the  market 
shows  approximately  50  million 
people  dependent  on  LP-gas  for 
one  use  or  another. 

A  look  at  the  industry 

With  over  $7.5  billion  in  capital 
investment,  LP-gas  operations 
generate  over  $3  billion  in  sales 


annually.  More  than  86,000  people 
are  involved  in  the  selling  end  of 
this  fuel,  with  25,000  retail  outlets 
across  the  country.  Well  over 
300,000  people  are  supported  by 
this  one  industry.  The  distribution 
of  LP-gas  is  an  impressive  venture 
itself,  including  as  it  does  some 
four  billion  gallons  of  primary 
storage  capacity,  70,000  miles  of 
cross-country  pipelines,  25,000 
transport  and  delivery  trucks, 

22,000  railroad  tank  cars,  a  water¬ 
borne  fleet  of  150  barges  and 
tankers,  and  8,000  bulk  storage 
and  distribution  points. 

Well  over  300,000  people  are 
supported  by  this  one  industry. 

Behind  this  vast  network  is  the 
multi-billion  dollar  complex  of 
petroleum  refining  and  natural 
gas  producing  industries  operated 
by  LP-gas  suppliers.  More  than  200 
oil  and  gas  companies  produce 
LP-gas  and  distribute  it  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Some  of  them 
maintain  their  own  LP-gas  retail 
outlets,  some  sell  on  contract  to 
established  LP-gas  marketers,  and 
some  of  the  gas  finds  its  way  to  the 
open  market  through  brokers. 
Supply  and  demand  variations 
have  often  changed  these 
arrangements. 

The  impact  of 
government  controls 
and  price  regulations 

With  the  developing  energy  supply 
shortage  in  1973,  governmental 
controls  became  a  major  factor. 
Previously  enacted  price  controls 
also  had  an  important  impact  on 
the  developing  situation.  In 
October  1973,  propane  became  the 
first  petroleum  product  to  be 
placed  under  federal  mandatory 
allocation. 

While  these  controls  have  helped 
insure  the  needs  of  the  traditional 
customer,  practically  speaking,  the 


current  supply  situation  has 
handled  these  markets.  For  the 
present,  an  allocation  program 
which  goes  beyond  insuring 
adequate  supplies  to  the  existing 
customer  who  lacks  an  alternate 
energy  supply  does  not  seem 
necessary.  A  more  detailed 
backup  program  could  be  developed 
for  use  as  conditions  warrant. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  the 
pressure  to  use  propane  supplies 
to  alleviate  natural  gas  shortages 
or  as  petrochemical  feedstocks. 

Any  allocation  program  must 
therefore  recognize  that  millions 
of  homes  and  farms  without 
alternate  energy  sources  rely  on 
propane,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fact  that  the  economic  well  being 
of  an  entire  industry  depends  on 
sufficient  supplies  for  these 
traditional  customers. 

To  a  great  extent,  price  controls 
created  the  shortage  and  the  need 
for  allocation.  In  August  1971, 
supplier  company  prices  were 
frozen  at  a  level  of  1/4  cent  per 
gallon  above  summer  1966  levels. 
No  summer/winter  price 
differentials  were  allowed.  The 
ceiling  prices  were  so  low  they 
began  to  stimulate  propane 
demand  among  non-traditional 
users  during  the  1971-1972  heating 
season.  By  summer  1972,  many 
historical  suppliers  were  unable  to 
continue  purchasing  propane  from 
independent  companies  whose 
prices  were  not  controlled.  Instead, 
these  sizable  volumes  of  propane 
were  sold  to  independent  brokers 
and  others  who  resold  the  product 
on  the  spot  market  to  industrial 
and  commercial  firms  for  standby 
fuel  during  periods  of  natural  gas 
curtailment.  Their  competition  for 
fuel  forced  prices  upward. 

Extreme  cold  weather  during  the 
1972-73  heating  season  further 
depleted  the  propane  reserves  of 
historical  suppliers.  These 
reserves  could  not  be  rebuilt 


through  spot  purchases  because  of 
government  price  controls. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council 
regulations  froze  dealer  profit 
margins  at  May  15, 1973  levels. 

They  also  allowed  petroleum 
producers  to  pass  on  the  increased 
raw  material  cost  of  foreign  crude 
oil  but  restricted  the  amount  of 
pass-through  on  such  politically 
sensitive  products  as  gasoline, 
heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel.  Hence, 
propane  and  a  few  other  products 
were  carring  a  disproportionate 
share  of  these  higher  costs. 
Supplier  prices  to  the  dealer  were 
forced  higher. 

The  individual  dealer  had  to  raise 
his  price  or  go  out  of  business. 

The  individual  dealer  had  to  raise 
his  price  or  go  out  of  business.  In 
some  instances,  prices  went  up 
200%  to  300%  over  levels  of  spring 
1973,  and  in  some  areas,  wide 
disparities  developed  among 
dealers  who  had  different  sources 
of  supply.  Those  with  suppliers 
more  heavily  dependent  on 
imported  crude  or  imported 
propane  faced  steeper  increases. 
No  controls  were  possible  on  the 
foreign  seller.  It  was  a  chaotic 
time  for  all  involved. 

Fortunately,  the  situation  has  now 
moderated,  but  price  disparities 
continue  because  of  controls. 
Action  by  the  FEO  in  January  of 
1974  limited  the  pass-through  of 
foreign  crude  oil  costs  to  the 
proportionate  amount  of  propane 
sold  by  each  company.  At  the  end 
of  August  1974,  propane 
inventories  were  at  an  all-time 
high  and  both  supply  and  demand 
were  holding  steady.  These  factors 
were  expected  to  cushion  the  effect 
of  any  spot  shortages  and  allow  for 
normal  consumption  through  the 
balance  of  1974  and  well  into  1975. 
This  assumed  a  stable  Mideast 
situation,  no  abnormal  weather 
factors,  and  no  erosion  of  present 
supply  by  non-traditional  users. 


The  supply  and 
demand  picture 

In  the  short  term,  supply  is 
adequate  to  meet  customary 
demand.  However,  there  is 
insufficient  supply  to  take  on 
non-traditional  markets, 
particularly  those  created  by  new 
natural  gas  interruptions,  use  of 
propane  as  feedstock  for  producing 
synthetic  natural  gas,  and 
increases  in  its  use  as  a 
petrochemical  feedstock.  The 
requirements  of  the  traditional 
customer  must  be  protected 
because  he  has  no  alternative 
energy  or  fuel  source  available. 

Long-term  considerations 

It  is  obvious  that  America  is  in  for 
a  complete  revaluation  of  its  fossil 
fuels,  including  such  touchy 
categories  as  price,  allocation  and 
environmental  impact.  The  one 
area  that  impinges  most  directly 
on  LP-gas  is  the  production  of 
natural  gas.  This  fuel,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  a  third  of 
all  U.  S.  energy,  since  1954  has 
been  held  by  government 
regulation  at  what  we  now  see 
as  artificially  low  prices.  This 
encouraged  widespread  use  while 
it  discouraged  the  exploration  and 
development  needed  to  meet 
growing  demand.  Excess  capacity 
was  gradually  absorbed  and  the 
natural  gas  industry  is  now  facing 
an  extremely  critical  supply 
situation.  Expanded  production  is 
the  simple  answer  but  that  would 
require  substantial  changes  in 
government  regulations  and  that’s 
not  so  simple.  It  must  be  done, 
however,  if  we  are  to  operate  in  a 
free  and  healthy  economy. 

Some  suggestions 
and  solutions 

1 .  Reduce  the  Propane  Mandatory 
Allocation  Program  to  an  absolute 


minimum,  with  allocations  based 
on  insuring  that  the  traditional 
customer  who  lacks  an  alternate 
source  of  energy  is  provided  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  fuel. 

Any  allocation  program  must 
therefore  recognize  that  millions  of 
homes  and  farms  without  alternate 
energy  sources  rely  on  propane. 

2.  Recognize  that  the  solution 
to  large  industrial  use  of  gaseous 
fuels  lies  within  the  province  of 
the  FPC.  Where  alternate  fuels 
are  not  acceptable  in  certain 
industrial  uses,  arrange  a  supply 
through  an  appropriate  end  use 
priority  system  on  natural  gas. 

It  is  obvious  that  America  is  in 
for  a  complete  revaluation  of  its 
fossil  fuels. 

3.  Remove  or  modify  price  controls 
to  the  degree  necessary  to  remedy 
artificial  marketing  distortions; 
permit  propane  to  be  competitive 
with  other  energy  sources;  allow  a 
fair  return  to  industry  members 
while  protecting  the  consumer 
from  unreasonable  price  increases. 

4.  Stimulate  greater  propane 
supply  through  increased  domestic 
production  and  encourage  ability 
to  import  through: 

•  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
wellhead  pricing 

•  expansion  of  offshore  exploration 
and  development 

•  creation  of  deep  water  terminal 
facilities. 

Additional  Information  Available 

If  you'd  like  a  complete  up-to-date 
LP-gas  information  kit  for 
reference  use,  just  drop  us  a  note. 

Naticial  LP-Gas  Association 
79  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 
Phone:  312/372*5484 


London  Times  denied 
aceess  to  depositions 


A  Los  AriRples  fodoral  jufipe  has  deniod 
a  rP(]Uost  by  the  Siiv<l(nj  Ti))ie:^  of  London 
to  cover  pretrial  deposition  proceedings 
in  inultiniilliun  dollar  civil  suits  stemniinp: 
from  the  crash  of  a  DC-IO  near  Paris 
last  March. 

Mark  Hurwitz,  attorney  for  the  British 
ne\vsi)a|)er,  said  (December  .o)  he  would 
appeal  the  decision  of  U.S.  Dist.  .ludjte 
Pierson  M.  Hall. 

Tn  a  32-pafre  opinion.  Hall  ruled  “depo¬ 
sitions  .  .  .  are  not  a  judicial  trial,  nor 
part  of  a  trial,  hut  a  itroceedinff  prelim¬ 
inary  to  a  trial,  and  neither  the  public 
nor  representatives  of  the  i)ress  have  a 
rijrht  to  he  present  at  such  taking. 

“Until  a  deposition  is  i)resented  to  the 
court  and  ordered  opened,  it  does  not  be¬ 
come  evidence  in  the  case  .  .  .  and  the 
jiuhlic  can  have  no  ripht  to  know  what 
the  testimony  is  until  the  court  knows 
what  it  is.”  Hall  wrote. 

“The  ripht  to  speak  and  publish  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  unrestrained  ripht 


to  gather  information  .  .  .  nor  special 
access  to  information  not  available  to  the 
public  generally,”  he  wrote. 

Hurwitz  filed  the  freedom  of  the  press 
action  September  12  after  a  re[)orter  for 
the  London  Times  was  denied  admittance 
to  a  deposition  procc'eding  in  one  of  the 
civil  suits  at  a  Los  .\ngeles  law  firm. 

number  of  relatives  of  the  33.’)  [)as- 
sengers  killed  in  the  crash — the  worst 
single  air  disaster  in  aviation  history — 
have  filed  lawsuits  against  the  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  Corp.,  builder  of  the  plane, 
and  Turkish  Airlines,  owner  of  the  jet. 

One  of  the  suits,  which  asks  .$070  mil¬ 
lion  in  a  class  action,  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  damage  claims  in  U.S. 
history. 

Many  of  the  i)laintifTs  allege  the  crash 
was  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  cargo  door 
system  which  caused  the  rear  cargo  door 
to  blow  out,  buckling  the  cabin  floor  and 
damaging  the  controls  beneath  the  cabin 
floor. 


Promotion 

Youth  designed  ads 


In  an  attemjjt  to  break  the  mold  of 
artificial  or  contrived  learning  e.vperi- 
ences  in  most  areas  of  existing  school 
curricula  the  M innvd i>(>lis  Star  is  well 
along  with  an  on-going  program  called 
.\d-Ventures. 

Glenn  Hanna,  manager  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  services  of  the  Minnraiiolif^  Star 
<in<l  T)-ihinie  said  the  ))rogram  is  enabling 
teachers,  students,  parents  and  business¬ 
men  to  work  together  in  a  jiractical  learn¬ 
ing  activity  that  provides  genuine  insight 
into  the  world  of  business. 

.-\s  such,  .Ad-Ventures  is  a  youth-ori¬ 
ented  community-based  ext)erience.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  young  people  with  an 
opportunity  to  interact  with  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  order  to  gain  some  firsthand 
knowledge  of  how  a  business  functions 
within  the  community  it  serves. 

Hopefully,  Hanna  says,  through  inter¬ 
action  with  newspapers  and  the  business 
community,  young  jieople  will  be  better 
able  to  make  meaningful  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  role  of  both. 

Feedback  from  schools  into  the  program 
indicates  positive  interest  in  participation 
and  Hanna  is  convinced  that  a  .several 
months’  trial  has  i)roved  the  |)rogram  to 
be  a  viable  project.  .Advertising  efforts  by 
a  Star  advertising  staff  man  have  resulted 
in  the  sales  of  several  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  ads  to  merchants. 

What  the  project  means  to  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  is  the  creation  of  goodwill  and 
understanding  with  young  peojile,  their 
families  and  friends  in  various  communi¬ 
ties. 

It  helps  the  businessmen  to  develop  an 
early  i)roduct  or  service  identity  in  the 


minds  of  young  future  consumers;  carry¬ 
ing  his  message,  through  this  uniejue 
jiroject.  into  the  home  of  every  .'>tar  sub¬ 
scriber  in  his  marketing  area. 

It  has  been  shown  that  given  the  total 
community  Involvement  of  the  Ad-Ven¬ 
tures  concept,  the  youth  designed  ads  will 
have  extremely  high  home  and  school 
readership  and  retention  value. 

The  .Ad-Ventures  program  works  this 
way : 

Local  businesses  subscribe  space  and 
decide  on  “si>onsored”  schools.  An  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  notifies  the  school  to  ex¬ 
plain  ; 

Time  allowed  to  design  ad  (2-3  weeks)  ; 
contact  arrangements  with  sponsoring 
business;  format  and  layout  require¬ 
ments  for  final  ad  and  student  biography 
information ; 

Procedure  for  selecting  and  submitting 
final  ad  copy  (one  ad)  to  the  .Star. 

■Ad  copy  is  submitted  to  the  Star — ad 
running  in  zoned  editions  the  following 
week  along  with  student’s  picture  and 
biography  sheet  (sent  along  with  ad 
copy) . 

-Annual  scholarship  judging  for  best 
student-designed  ad  in  elementary,  junior 
high  school  and  high  school. 

The  .Star  provides  an  explanatory  box 
to  appear  on  the  page  with  the  student 
ad.  It  tells  of  the  utilization  of  the  end¬ 
less  imagination  and  creativity  of  young 
I)eople  on  the  Star’s  pages.  The  box  re¬ 
lates  that  the  space  for  the  accom[)any- 
ing  ad  was  sponsored  by  a  local  business¬ 
man  as  a  i)ublic  service  to  the  young 
peoi)le  of  the  community. 
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Time  must  pay 
for  ‘adultery’ 

w/ 

Falsely  accusing  a  wnman  of  adultery  is 
libelous  per  sr.  the  Floriila  .'Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  '.veek  in  sustaining  a  jury  award 
i  f  .<1(1(1, (1(10  against  Time  Inc. 

The  plantitf.  Alary  .Alice  Firestone,  based 
her  claim  for  damages  on  a  story  in  T'nne 
magazine  seven  years  ago  whicdi  reported 
her  divorce  from  tire  millionaire  Bussell  .A. 
Firestone.  The  divorce  was  granted  on  the 
(grounds  of  extreme  cruelty  after  a  17- 
month  triid  in  whicli  there  was  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Firestone’s  •‘extra-marital  esca¬ 
pades.” 

The  Florida  court,  in  its  libel  opinion, 
said  Mrs.  Firestone  would  have  been  saved 
th.e  humiliation  of  being  accused  of  adul¬ 
tery  in  a  nationwide  magazine  if  the  re- 
[)orter  ha<l  cateful'.y  examined  the  decree. 

“This  erroneous  reporting,”  the'  judges 
said,  ‘‘is  (dear  and  convincing  evidence  of 
the  negligence  in  certain  segments  of  the 
news  media  in  gathering  news.” 

Morris  folds  two 
California  dailies 

The  Mnyirovin  (Calif.)  Xetvft-Post  and 
the  Alhnmhra  Pot^f-Adenente,  two  daily 
newspajiers  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
ceased  publication. 

In  a  story  published  in  both  newspa¬ 
pers.  Teirence  Donnelly,  luiblisher,  an¬ 
nounced  that  “lack  of  revenue  and  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  costs  of  labor  forced  the 
(h'cision  to  be  made.” 

“There  has  been  a  constant  decline  in 
the  economic  situation  of  the  .Alhambra 
I’ost-Advocate  and  Monrovia  News  Post 
for  several  years,”  Donnelly  said. 

“Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Morris 
Newspaper  Corp.  to  reverse  the  rate  of 
decline  since  its  jiurchase  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  .Tune  1,  Donnelly  said,  “but  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  an  im[)ossible  task. 
We  had  no  alternative  but  to  cease  pub¬ 
lication.” 

The  papers  were  part  of  a  group  of  four 
dailies  and  nine  weeklies  acipiired  by  Mor¬ 
ris  Newspaper  Corp.  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
from  Copley  Newspajicrs  Inc.  in  .Tune. 
Two  dailies  and  one  weekly  now  survive. 
They  are  the  (Uevdale  .Vcics  Presft  and 
PtKrhfink  Pailti  Rrrieic,  and  combined 
weekly  Xeir^-F'ress-Review  Star. 

.According  to  a  reliable  source,  Copley 
agreed  to  pay  severance  ])ay  to  employes 
if  the  newsiiapers  had  to  be  shut  down 
within  six  months  of  the  sale.  The  two 
l)apers  employed  about  l-AO  ])ersons. 


Wrong  title 

It  was  erroneously  reported  in  the  De¬ 
cember  1  I.  page  11,  Editor  tk  Publisher 
story  that  Roderick  Beaton  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor-in-chief  of  UPI.  Beaton 
is  f)resident  of  UPI.  H.  L.  Stevenson  holds 
the  title  of  vicepresident  and  editor-in- 
chief. 
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The  supply  and 
demand  picture 

In  the  short  termf  supply  is  ; 

adequate  to  fiHeet  customary  ^ 
demand.  However^here  is 
insufficient  supply  to  take  on  ’  ^ 
non-traditional  markets, 
particularly  those  created  by  new 
natural  gas  interruptions,  use  of 
propane  as  feedstock  for  producing 
synthetic  natural  gas,  and 
increases  in  its  use  as  a  i 

petrochemical  feedstock.  The 
requirements  of  the  traditional 
customer  must  be  protected 
because  he  has  no  alternative 
energy  or  fuel  source  available. 

Long-term  considerations 

It  is  obvious  that  America  is  in  for 
a  complete  revaluation  of  its  fossil 
fuels,  including  such  touchy 
categories  as  price,  allocation  and 
environmental  impact.  The  one 
area  that  impinges  most  directly 
on  LP-gas  is  the  production  of 
natural  gas.  This  fuel,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  a  third  of 
all  U.  S,  energy,  since  1964  has 
been  held  by  government 
regulation  at  what  we  now  see 
as  artificially  low  prices.  This 
encouraged  widespread  use  while 
it  discouraged  the  exploration  and 
development  needed  to  meet 
growring  demand.  Excess  capacity  ;; 
was  gradually  absorbed  and  the 
natural  gas  industry  is  now  facing 
an  extremely  critical  supply 
situation.  Expanded  production  is 
the  simple  answer  but  that  would 
require  substantial  changes  in 
government  regulations  and  that’s 
not  so  simple.  It  must  be  done,  0 
however,  if  we  are  to  operate  in  a 
free  and  healthy  economy. 


Some  suggestions 
and  solutions 

1 .  Reduce  the  Propane  Mandatory 
Allocation  Program  to  an  absolute 


•m 


minimum,  with  allocations  based 
on  insuring  that  the  traditional 
customer  who  lacks  an  alternate 
source  of  energy  is  provided  with 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  fuel. 

Any  allocation  program  must 
therefor#  recognize  that  millions  of 
^homes  and  farms  without  alternate 
energy  sources  rely  on  propane. 


.  Recognize  that  the  solution 
to  large  industrial  use  of  gaseous 
fuels  lies  within  the  province  of 
the  FPC.  Where  alternate  fuels 
are  not  acceptable  in  certain 
industrial  uses,  arrange  a  supply 
through  an  appropriate  end  use 
priority  system  on  natural  gas. 

It  is  obvious  that  America  Is  in 
for  a  complete  revaluation  of  its 
fossil  fuels. 

3.  Remove  or  modify  price  controls 
to  the  degree  necessary  to  remedy 
artificial  marketing  distortions; 
permit  propane  to  be  competitive 
writh  other  energy  sources;  allow  a 
fair  return  to  industry  members^, 
while  protecting  the  consumer 
from  unreasonable  price  increases^ 


4.  Stimulate  greater  propane 
supply  through  increased  domestic 
production  and  encourage  ability 
to  import  through: 

•  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
wellhead  pricing 

•  expansion  of  offshore  exploration 
and  development 

•  creation  of  deep  water  terminal 
facilities. 

Additional  Information  Available 


Ifyou*d  like  a  complete  up-to-date 
LP-ga^  information  kit  for 
reference  use,  just  drop  us  a  note. 

National  LP-Gas  Association 
79  West  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60603 
Phone:  312/372-5484 


London  Times  denied 
access  to  depositions 


A  Los  Angeles  federal  judge  has  denied 
a  request  by  the  Sunday  Times  of  London 
to  cover  pretrial  deposition  proceedings 
in  multimillion  dollar  civil  suits  stemming 
from  the  crash  of  a  DC-10  near  Paris 
last  March. 

Mark  Hurwitz,  attorney  for  the  British 
newspaper,  said  (December  5)  he  would 
appeal  the  decision  of  U.S.  Dist.  Judge 
Pierson  M.  Hall. 

In  a  32-page  opinion,  Hall  ruled  “depo¬ 
sitions  .  .  .  are  not  a  judicial  trial,  nor 
part  of  a  trial,  but  a  proceeding  prelim¬ 
inary  to  a  trial,  and  neither  the  public 
nor  representatives  of  the  press  have  a 
right  to  be  present  at  such  taking. 

“Until  a  deposition  is  presented  to  the 
court  and  ordered  opened,  it  does  not  be¬ 
come  evidence  in  the  case  .  .  .  and  the 
public  can  have  no  right  to  know  what 
the  testimony  is  until  the  court  knows 
what  it  is,”  Hall  wrote. 

“The  right  to  speak  and  publish  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  unrestrained  right 


In  an  attempt  to  break  the  mold  of 
artificial  or  contrived  learning  experi¬ 
ences  in  most  areas  of  existing  school 
curricula  the  Minneapolis  Star  is  w’ell 
along  with  an  on-going  program  called 
Ad- Ventures. 

Glenn  Hanna,  manager  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  services  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  said  the  program  is  enabling 
teachers,  students,  parents  and  business¬ 
men  to  work  together  in  a  practical  learn¬ 
ing  activity  that  provides  genuine  insight 
into  the  world  of  business. 

As  such,  Ad-Ventures  is  a  youth-ori¬ 
ented  community-based  experience.  It  is 
designed  to  provide  young  people  with  an 
opportunity  to  interact  with  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  order  to  gain  some  firsthand 
knowledge  of  how  a  business  functions 
within  the  community  it  serves. 

Hopefully,  Hanna  says,  through  inter¬ 
action  with  newspapers  and  the  business 
community,  young  people  will  be  better 
able  to  make  meaningful  decisions  regard¬ 
ing  the  future  role  of  both. 

Feedback  from  schools  into  the  program 
indicates  positive  interest  in  participation 
and  Hanna  is  convinced  that  a  several 
months’  trial  has  proved  the  program  to 
be  a  viable  project.  Advertising  efforts  by 
a  Star  advertising  staff  man  have  resulted 
in  the  sales  of  several  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  ads  to  merchants. 

What  the  project  means  to  local  busi¬ 
nessmen  is  the  creation  of  goodwill  and 
understanding  with  young  people,  their 
families  and  friends  in  various  communi¬ 
ties. 

It  helps  the  businessmen  to  develop  an 
early  product  or  service  identity  in  the 


to  gather  information  .  .  .  nor  special 
access  to  information  not  available  to  the 
public  generally,”  he  wrote. 

Hurwitz  filed  the  freedom  of  the  press 
action  September  12  after  a  reporter  for 
the  London  Times  was  denied  admittance 
to  a  deposition  proceeding  in  one  of  the 
civil  suits  at  a  Los  Angeles  law  firm. 

A  number  of  relatives  of  the  335  pas¬ 
sengers  killed  in  the  crash — the  worst 
single  air  disaster  in  aviation  history — 
have  filed  lawsuits  against  the  McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  Corp.,  builder  of  the  plane, 
and  Turkish  Airlines,  owmer  of  the  jet. 

One  of  the  suits,  which  asks  $670  mil¬ 
lion  in  a  class  action,  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  damage  claims  in  U.S. 
history. 

Many  of  the  plaintiffs  allege  the  crash 
was  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  cargo  door 
system  which  caused  the  rear  cargo  door 
to  blow  out,  buckling  the  cabin  floor  and 
damaging  the  controls  beneath  the  cabin 
floor. 


minds  of  young  future  consumers;  carry¬ 
ing  his  message,  through  this  unique 
project,  into  the  home  of  every  Star  sub¬ 
scriber  in  his  marketing  area. 

It  has  been  shown  that  given  the  total 
community  involvement  of  the  Ad- Ven¬ 
tures  concept,  the  youth  designed  ads  will 
have  extremely  high  home  and  school 
readership  and  retention  value. 

The  Ad-Ventures  program  works  this 
way: 

Local  businesses  subscribe  space  and 
decide  on  “sponsored”  schools.  An  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  notifies  the  school  to  ex¬ 
plain: 

Time  allowed  to  design  ad  (2-3  weeks) ; 
contact  arrangements  with  sponsoring 
business;  format  and  layout  require¬ 
ments  for  final  ad  and  student  biography 
information ; 

Procedure  for  selecting  and  submitting 
final  ad  copy  (one  ad)  to  the  Star. 

Ad  copy  is  submitted  to  the  Star — ad 
running  in  zoned  editions  the  following 
week  along  with  student’s  picture  and 
biography  sheet  (sent  along  with  ad 
copy). 

Annual  scholarship  judging  for  best 
student-designed  ad  in  elementary,  junior 
high  school  and  high  school. 

The  Star  provides  an  explanatory  box 
to  appear  on  the  page  with  the  student 
ad.  It  tells  of  the  utilization  of  the  end¬ 
less  imagination  and  creativity  of  young 
people  on  the  Star’s  pages.  The  box  re¬ 
lates  that  the  space  for  the  accompany¬ 
ing  ad  was  sponsored  by  a  local  business¬ 
man  as  a  public  service  to  the  young 
people  of  the  community. 


Time  must  pay 
for  ‘adultery’ 

Falsely  accusing  a  woman  of  adultery  is 
libelous  per  se,  the  Florida  Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  week  in  sustaining  a  jury  award 
of  $100,000  against  Time  Inc. 

The  plantiff,  Mary  Alice  Firestone,  based 
her  claim  for  damages  on  a  story  in  Time 
magazine  seven  years  ago  which  reported 
her  divorce  from  tire  millionaire  Russell  A. 
Firestone.  The  divorce  was  granted  on  the 
grounds  of  extreme  cruelty  after  a  17- 
month  trial  in  which  there  was  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Firestone’s  “extra-marital  esca¬ 
pades.” 

The  Florida  court,  in  its  libel  opinion, 
said  Mrs.  Firestone  would  have  been  saved 
the  humiliation  of  being  accused  of  adul¬ 
tery  in  a  nationwide  magazine  if  the  re¬ 
porter  had  carefully  examined  the  decree. 

“This  erroneous  reporting,”  the  judges 
said,  “is  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of 
the  negligence  in  certain  segments  of  the 
news  media  in  gathering  news.” 


Morris  folds  two 
California  dailies 

The  Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-Post  and 
the  Alhambra  Post-Advocate,  two  daily 
newspapers  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley, 
ceased  publication. 

In  a  story  published  in  both  newspa¬ 
pers,  Terrence  Donnelly,  publisher,  an¬ 
nounced  that  “lack  of  revenue  and  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  costs  of  labor  forced  the 
decision  to  be  made.” 

“There  has  been  a  constant  decline  in 
the  economic  situation  of  the  Alhambra 
Post-Advocate  and  Monrovia  News  Post 
for  several  years,”  Donnelly  said. 

“Every  effort  was  made  by  the  Morris 
Newspaper  Corp.  to  reverse  the  rate  of 
decline  since  its  purchase  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  June  1,  Donnelly  said,  “but  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  an  impossible  task. 
We  had  no  alternative  but  to  cease  pub¬ 
lication.” 

The  papers  were  part  of  a  group  of  four 
dailies  and  nine  weeklies  acquired  by  Mor¬ 
ris  Newspaper  Corp.  of  Savannah,  Ga. 
from  Copley  Newspapers  Inc.  in  June. 
Two  dailies  and  one  weekly  now  survive. 
They  are  the  Glendale  News  Press  and 
Burbank  Daily  Review,  and  combined 
weekly  News-Press-Review  Star. 

According  to  a  reliable  source,  Copley 
agreed  to  pay  severance  pay  to  employes 
if  the  newspapers  had  to  be  shut  down 
within  six  months  of  the  sale.  The  two 
papers  employed  about  150  persons. 


Wrong  title 

It  was  erroneously  reported  in  the  De¬ 
cember  14,  page  11,  Editor  &  Publisher 
story  that  Roderick  Beaton  was  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  editor-in-chief  of  UPI.  Beaton 
is  president  of  UPI.  H.  L.  Stevenson  holds 
the  title  of  vicepresident  and  editor-in- 
chief. 


Promotion 

Youth  designed  ads 
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Harold  Andersen,  president,  Omaha 
World-Herald — cited  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
He  will  receive  the  communication  achieve¬ 
ment  award  for  his  election  to  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  and  for  being  “one  of  the  first 
(newspapers)  in  the  country  to  call  for  the 
resignation  of  President  Nixon.” 

*  *  * 

Hugh  E.  Robinson,  previously  account¬ 
ing  supervisor  for  the  Reno  Evening 
Gazette  and  Nevada  Statj  Journal — to  the 
Fremont  (Nebr.)  Tribune  as  office  mana¬ 
ger,  succeedin'?  B?yan  E.  Melton,  who 
will  be  completing  his  doctorate  in  eco¬ 
nomics  at  Iowa  State  University. 

*  *  * 

Brenda  Holredge,  formerly  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales — promoted  to  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the  On- 
eon  fa  (N.Y.)  Daily  Star. 

*  *  * 

Geoffery  T.  White,  28,  retail  ad  sales¬ 
man  for  the  /oioa  City  Press-Citizen — ap¬ 
pointed  acting  classified  advertising  mana¬ 
ger. 

*  *  * 

Walter  MaciNTYRE,  38,  has  been  named 
to  succeed  J.  Pius  Callaghan,  60,  who  re¬ 
tires  December  31,  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Charlottetown  (Canada)  Guardian  and 
the  Evening  Patroit. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ferdinand  Mendenhall,  vicepresident 
and  editor.  Valley  News  and  Van  Nuys 
News — named  to  head  the  American  Heart 
Association’s  Heart  Fund  campaign  for 
Greater  Los  Angeles. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  Ellen  Church,  food  editor  since 
joining  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  1936 — re¬ 
tired.  Her  syndicated  column  will  continue. 
Joanne  Will,  associate  food  editor  since 
1973,  and  from  1967  to  1973  with  the  public 
relations  department  of  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son — appointed  food  editor.  Carol  Ras¬ 
mussen,  also  previously  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  and  formerly  food  editor  of 
Chicago  Today — named  Food  Guide  direc¬ 
tor. 


SCAN  MAGAZINE  has  been 
published  by  ACB  since 
1954.  It  is  the  “Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest”  of  advertising  &  mar¬ 
keting.  Reports  creative 
selling  ideas.  Read  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers,  stores. 
Sent  free  monthly  to  execu¬ 
tives  of  papers  using  ACB 
Checking  Proof  Service.  It 
builds  national  and  local 
newpaper  linage. 

We  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 

ADVERTISING 

^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK.  535  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  •  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  20  Jones  Street 


news-people 


Marsh  elected  head 
of  Field’s  paper  mills 

George  H.  Marsh,  56,  a  corporate  vice- 
president  of  Field  Enterprises  Inc.  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Field’s  two 
paper  producing  affiliates,  FSC  Paper 
Corp,  Alsip,  Ill.,  and  Manistique  (Mich.) 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 

He  replaces  J.  G.  Trezevant,  who  as 
acted  as  president  of  the  two  paper  com¬ 
panies  for  the  past  year.  Trezevant  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.,  and  its  newspaper  division. 

FSC  is  jointly  owned  by  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  and  Media  General  Corp.  It  is 
a  105,000-ton  capacity  mill  which  uses  a 
de-inking  process  to  recycle  old  newspapers 
into  fresh  newsprint.  Manistique,  wholly 
owned  by  Field  Enterprises,  has  a  60,000- 
ton  capacity  and  primarily  produces 
groundwood  specialities. 

• 

Jim  Montgomery,  amusement  editor, 
Shreveport  Times — promoted  to  editorial 
writer.  Mark  Melson,  former  member  of 
the  Times  Sunday  Magazine  staff — to 
amusement  editor. 

*  *  * 

William  G.  Moore,  former  city  editor, 
Columbus  (0.)  Citizen-Journal — to  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen  and  Sunday  Citizen-Times. 

*  *  * 

James  Bastable,  47,  chief  of  Ontario 
service  fcr  Canadian  Press  since  1968 — 
named  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
with  responsibility  for  staff  relations  and 
staff  development.  Other  changes  in  the 
news  co-operativ^e,  announced  by  general 
manager  John  Dauphinee,  are: 

Gorden  Grant,  38,  general  sports  editor 
— to  chief  of  Ontario  service;  Mel  Sufrin, 
chief  of  picture  service — to  general  sports 
editor;  Jack  Picketts,  picture  editor — to 
chief  of  picture  service;  Harold  Herscell, 
senior  editor  in  CP’s  picture  service — 
named  picture  editor. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Maier — named  advertising 
art  director  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News,  moving  from  layout 
supervisor,  a  post  taken  over  by  Paul 
JiRousEK,  staff  artist.  William  B.  In¬ 
graham,  director  of  finished  art,  becomes 
department  manager. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  II  probably  want  to  insure  yourself  against 
libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right  violation  .  up  to  a  maximum.  Beyond  that, 
the  risk  may  be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take. 

That  s  where  we  come  in  We  II  handle  the  excess 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a  program 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one  of  our  5  U.S. 
offices  which  is  nearest  you  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th.  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.S.  offices;  New  York.  San 
Francisco.  Chicago.  Atlanta.  Houston. 


EDITOR 


Wsndall  Wabb  J.  Waslay  Sullivan 


Editorial  writer 
named  editor 

Wendell  Webb,  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Statesman  for  the  past  six  years,  will  re¬ 
tire  on  January  1,  publisher  William  L. 
Mainwaring  has  announced. 

J.  Wesley  Sullivan,  associate  editor,  will 
succeed  Webb  as  editor. 

Webb,  69,  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Statesman  for  24  years  prior  to  being 
named  editor  at  the  death  of  editor  and 
publisher  Charles  A.  Sprague,  former 
governor  of  Oregon. 

Sullivan,  53,  joined  the  Statesman  in 
1945  immediately  after  Air  Force  service 
in  World  War  II  as  a  bomber  pilot  in 
Europe. 

A  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard  University 
in  1957-58,  Sullivan  was  named  associate 
editor  in  1969.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  Journalism  School 
and  has  been  principal  editorial  writer  for 
the  Statesman  the  past  six  years. 

• 

John  Gunderson,  former  vicepresident 
of  Branham  Co.  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
named  national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Donrey  Media  Group’s  Pomona  (Calif.) 
Progress-Bulletin.  He  replaces  John 
Graham,  who  moved  to  Santa  Ana. 

«  «  * 

John  M.  Langone  has  resigned  as  medi¬ 
cal  news  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald 
American  to  become  a  Kennedy  Fellow  in 
medical  ethics  at  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  Langone  is  examining  the  ethical 
dilemmas  confronting  physicians  and  med¬ 
ical  journalists  in  the  dissemination  of 
medical  news  to  the  public. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Tom  Bruchs  has  been  promoted  to  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Journal-News, 
Hamilton,  Ohio.  Bruchs,  29,  joined  the 
Journal-News  in  1972  as  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  *  * 

Nancy  Hoyle  has  been  named  society 
editor  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat  to  succeed  Gyan  Galoob  who  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  news  work  for  KVLH, 
Pauls  Valley. 

*  *  4> 

Don  Frederick,  copy  editor  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  News  American — now  business  and 
consumer  news  writer  for  the  Durham 
(N.C.)  Morning  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  G.  Iaquinta,  formerly  the  inter¬ 
nal  auditor  for  the  New  York  News — 
named  the  paper’s  managing  of  accounting, 
a  new  post. 
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in  the  news 


Ricketson  appointed 
president  of  group 

Tom  Ricketson,  a  veteran  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  from  Lakeland,  Fla.,  has  been 
named  president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Jefferson  Pilot  Publications,  Inc.,  by 
Carmage  Walls,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Jefferson  Pilot  Publications,  and  by  Roger 
Soles,  president  of  Jefferson  Pilot  Corp. 

Ricketson,  39  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Orlando,  Fla., 
has  been  with  Jeffer¬ 
son  Pilot  Publications 
since  the  corporation 
was  formed  in  1972. 

He  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  1960 
as  an  advertising 
salesman  with  the  Or¬ 
lando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 

Ricketson  joined  Cowles  Communications 
in  1964  and  rose  to  an  executive  position 
with  Cowles’  Florida  newspaper.  He  joined 
Walls  in  1971  in  an  executive  capacity  and 
continued  to  assist  Walls  when  he  became 
associated  with  Jefferson  Pilot  the  next 
year. 

Ricketson  also  owns  the  West  Memphis 
(Ark.)  Times,  a  daily  with  9,000  circula¬ 
tion.  He  also  owns  the  Bossier  City  (La.) 
Tribune  and  is  associated  as  a  partner  in 
several  daily  newspapers  with  C.  Lee  Walls 
of  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

Jefferson  Pilot  Publications,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  Jefferson  Pilot 
Corp.,  owns  controlling  interest  in  six 
newspapers  in  Texas,  Oklahoma  and 
Florida. 

The  largest  is  the  Beaumont,  (Tex.) 
Enterprise- Journal.  They  also  own  the 
Clearwater,  (Fla.)  Sun,  the  Laredo,  (Tex.) 
Times,  the  Te.ras  City  Siin,  the  Jasper 
(Tex.)  Netvsboy  and  the  Altus,  (Okla.) 
Times-Democra  t. 

m 

Broker  joins  Tribune  Co. 
as  head  of  finance 

John  W.  Madigan,  who  has  held  positions 
with  investment  banking  and  securities 
companies,  has  been  elected  vicepresident 
and  chief  financial  officer  of  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  succeeding  James  J.  Lynch,  who  will 
continue  as  treasurer  of  the  company. 

Madigan  has  been  a  vicepresident  of 
Salamon  Brothers.  He  will  assume  his  new 
duties  on  January  1,  1975. 

• 

Tom  Harris  retires 

Argentina  Hills,  President  of  El  Mundo, 
has  announced  the  retirement  of  executive 
editor  Tom  C.  Harris.  Alex  W.  Madonado, 
an  associate  publisher,  was  named  to  take 
his  place. 

Harris,  who  for  many  years  was  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  joined  El 
Mundo  in  1967.  One  of* his  main  tasks  was 
to  develop  young  executive  talent. 

Mrs.  Hills  said  he  has  been  so  successful 
in  carrying  out  this  task  that  his  retire¬ 
ment  is  now  possible. 


Thomas  P.  Haley,  33,  previously  with 
McKesson  &  Robbins  Drug  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  personnel  administration  manager 
— joined  the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  director 
employe  relations.  Nick  Claditis,  special 
projects — named  personnel  manager,  re¬ 
placing  C.  C.  Altiiaus,  who  is  retiring. 
... 

Wayne  C.  Sellers,  publisher  of  the 
Palestine  Herald — elected  president  of  the 
Texas  Daily  Press  Association.  Other  new 
officers:  A.  B.  Shelton,  publisher  of  the 
Abilene  Reporter-Neu's,  vicepresident  and 
1976  president-designate.  Bill  Hartman, 
president  of  Hartman  Newspapers  Inc., 
treasurer  and  1977  president-designate. 
... 

William  J.  Schmidt,  formerly  copy 
writer  in  the  promotion  department  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune — jour¬ 
neyed  up  to  Chicago  to  join  Sieber  &  Mac¬ 
Intyre  Inc.,  pharamaceutical  ad  agency. 

♦  *  * 

Theodore  J.  Stasney,  who  holds  a  BA 
degree  from  St.  Leo  College  in  St.  Leo, 
Fla. — promoted  to  research  manager  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times. 

.  * 

Loren  F.  Ghighlione,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Southbridge  (Mass.)  Evening 
News — honored  as  an  outstanding  alumnus 
of  Haverford  College  in  Philadelphia. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Arthur  Strang,  after  26  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  as  secretary-manager  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association — retiring  December  31. 
He  will  be  succeeded  by  David  R.  West  of 
Richland,  Mo. 

«  *  * 

Charles  H.  Spilman,  editor.  Providence 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  for  past  year,  and 
with  the  Providence  newspapers  since  1934 
— retired.  His  duties  are  assumed  by 
Charles  Hausiir,  vice  president  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

*  *  * 

Frank  S.  Rook,  national  advertising 
manager.  Providence  J  oumal-Bxdletin 
since  1956 — retired.  He  is  succeeded  by 
William  H.  Peckiiam.  rational  sales  man¬ 
ager,  special  projects,  since  last  August. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  Johnson,  27,  named  editor  of 
the  Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail  succeed¬ 
ing  Charles  Morrow,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  since  1957.  Mr.  Morrow  continues  as 
president  of  the  Galesburg  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.  and  publisher  of  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Mail. 

»  *  * 

Donald  C.  Cieber,  Denver  Post  roto¬ 
gravure  manager — elected  president  of  the 
Gravure  Research  Institute. 

*  *  * 

Four  editor  promotions  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  librarian  have  been  announced 
by  the  Houston  Post.  They  are:  Ernest 
Williamson  to  assistant  news  editor; 
John  Boudreaux  to  assistant  city  editor; 
Bob  Andiorson  to  assistant  sports  editor; 
and  Gerald  Zenick  to  Spotlight  magazine 
editor.  Julia  M.  Vance,  head  of  the  Union 
List  of  Serials  Project  at  Stanford  (Calif.) 
University  Libraries,  was  named  chief 
librarian. 
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EDITORS  NAMED— LEE  CANNING,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  since  1972, 
was  promoted  to  executive  editor,  replacing 
Robert  C.  King,  who  was  named  vicepresident 
for  advertising  of  the  Star  and  Tribune. 
DAVID  H.  NIMMER.  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Star,  was  appointed  the  paper's  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Henry  H.  Schulte  Jr.,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  Facts  On  File  Inc.  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  (1959  to  1965) — to  become  a  distin¬ 
guished  professor  of  journalism  at  Mar¬ 
shall  University.  He  fills  a  position  made 
possible  through  a  grant  from  the  Frank 
E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation  Inc. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Paul  M.  Rothenburg,  marketing  serv¬ 
ices  manager  of  the  Detroit  News — named 
circulation  sales  manager. 

*  *  * 

Edward  L.  Bennett,  former  circulation 
director  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers; 
Harte  Hanks  Newspapers;  Neivark  (N.J.) 
Neivs;  and  Bergen  (N.J.)  Record — joined 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  as  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  director. 

«  ♦ 

G.  J.  Sooth ERAN,  ad  manager,  Cam¬ 
bridge  (Ont.)  Reporter — to  general  mana¬ 
ger,  Kelowna  (B.C.)  Courier. 

*  «  * 

Henry  W.  Thornberry,  assistant  editor 
of  UPPs  international  department  since 
1967 — appointed  editor  of  special  features, 
syndicate  division  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company. 

*  *  * 

William  Schmidt,  former  reporter  for 
the  Detroit  News — named  chief  of  the  new 
Newsweek  bureau  at  Miami,  Fla. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Alice  H.  Kelley,  office  manager,  and 
Roger  H.  Hospers,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  Iowa  City  Press-Citizen — retire  De¬ 
cember  31. 

«  * 

Hal  Walker,  sports  editor  of  the  Cal¬ 
gary  Herald — named  president  of  the 
Football  Reporters  of  Canada. 
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linage 


Th«  following  linag*  fabulationi  hava 
been  connpiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 
for  the  exclusive  publication  of  Editor 
t  Publisher.  They  may  net  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  fortr  without  the  ex¬ 
plicit  permission  from  Meoia  Records,  Inc. 
NOTE:  Newspapers  market  with  code 
below  include  advertising  in  Parade  or 
Family  Weekly,  approximate  linage  as 
follows: 

'Parade — 64,091 
tFamily  Weekly— 5?,W 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  3,221,221  3,129,405 

'Beacon  Journal-S  ....  1.309,862  1,335,180 

Grand  Total  .  4,531,083  4,464,585 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal-e  this  year  3,221,221  includes  64,896 
lines;  last  year  3,129,405  includes  27,360 
lines. 

Beacon  Journal-S  this  year  1,309,862  in¬ 
cludes  81,000  lines;  last  year  1,335,180 
includes  79,920  lines. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,881,681  4,175,721 

Journal-e  .  4,319,411  4,795,965 

Journal  8 

Constitution-S  .  1,731,195  1,939,283 

Grand  Total  .  9,932,287  10,910,969 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-e 

this  year  4,319,411  includes  296,586  lines; 
last  year  4,795,965  includes  332,470  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

News  American-S  _  903,195  928,542 

News  American-e  .  1,624,403  1,578,600 

Sun-m  .  1,807,918  1,834,973 

Sun-e  .  2,416,010  2,588,222 

'Sun-S  .  1,981,009  1,929,979 

Grand  Total  .  8,732,535  8,860,316 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News  Amer¬ 
ican-S  this  year  903,195  includes  163,202 
lines;  last  year  928,542  includes  169,944 
lines. 

News  American-e  this  year  1,624,403  in¬ 
cludes  9,540  lines;  last  year  1,578,600  in¬ 
cludes  12.640  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (see  note)  . .  2,906,096  2,680,059 
'Advocate-S  .  855,591  751,485 

Grand  Total  .  3,761,687  3.431.544 

NOTE:  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination!  linage  of  one 
edition,  Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,758,526  2,797,649 

tRecord-S  .  1,110,809  1.028.343 

Grand  Total  .  3,869,335  3,825,992 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Record-e  this  year  2,758,526  in¬ 
cludes  233,641  lines;  last  year  2,797,649 
includes  210,664  lines. 

Record-S  this  year  1,110,809  includes 
185,940  lines;  last  year  1,028,343  includes 
75,328  lines. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,857,084  1,780,911 

'Press-S  .  582,816  558,716 

Grand  Total  .  2,439,900  2,339,627 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Herald  American-m  ..  1,322,329  1,428,090 
Herald  Advertiser-S  ..  935,878  1,158,670 

Globe-e  .  1,977,737  2,215,654 

Globe-m  .  2,306,672  2,505,806 

'Globe-S  .  2,188,947  2,245,345 

Grand  Total  .  8,731,563  9,553,565 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Ad¬ 
vertiser-S  this  year  935.878  includes 

270,457  lines. 

Globe-S  this  year  2,188,947  includes 

406,131  lines. 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  E»ress-m  _  1,038,265  1,087,440 

'Courier  bpress-S  ...  1,207,205  1,287,653 
News-e  .  3,680,820  3.729.522 

Grand  Total  .  5,926,290  6,104,615 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courier  Ex- 
press-m  this  year  1,038,265  includes  279 
lines;  last  year  1,087,440  includes  3,173 
lines. 

News-e  this  year  3,680,820  inciudas 
102,816  lines;  last  year  3,729,522  includes 
80,832  lines. 

Courier  Express-S  this  year  1,207,205  in- 
culdes  14,112  lines;  last  year  1,287,653 
inciudas  19,608  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e  .  2,963,858  3,155,136 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,897,065  2,382.271 

Observer-m  .  2,538,577  2,723,676 

'Observer-S  .  1,002,844  1,000,846 

Grand  Total  .  5,438,486  6,106,793 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Observer-m 
this  year  2,538,577  includes  11,930  lines. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  6,179,669  5,889,447 

Tr!bune-S  .  2,836,759  2,833,815 

News-e  .  2,417,234  2,057,170 

Sun  Times-m  .  3,371,175  2,997,842 

Sun  Times-S  .  1,554,197  1,656,693 

Today-e  .  —  1,130,616 

Grand  Total  . 16,359,034  16,565,583 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m 

this  year  6,179,669  inciudas  2,203,764 
lines;  last  year  5,889,447  inciudas 

1,953,882  lines. 

Tribune-S  this  year  2.836,759  includes 
766,596  lines;  last  year  2,833,815  includes 
626,429  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2,417.234  includes 

285.075  lines;  last  year  2,057,170  includes 
268,979  lines. 

Sun  Times-m  this  year  3,371,175  inciudas 
239,955  lines;  last  year  2,997,842  includes 
192,646  lines. 

Sun  Times-S  this  year  1,554,197  inciudas 
496,312  lines;  last  year  1,656,693  inciudas 
506,503  lines. 

Today-e  last  year  1,130,616  inciudas 


89.771  lines. 

NOTE:  1974  Chicago  figures  taken  from 
Neustadt  Report;  1973  measured  by 
Media  Records. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,974,095  3,228,238 

Enquirer-S  .  1,599,950  1.706,091 

Post-e  .  2,623,253  2.696,848 

Grand  Total  .  7,197,298  7,631  177 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  last 
year  2,696,848  inciudas  15,120  lines. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  3,675,804  2,323,819 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,712,227  1,845,058 

Press-e  .  3,119,938  3,078,150 

Grand  Total  .  8,507,969  8,247,027 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Dealar- 
m  this  year  3,675,804  includes  264,482 
lines;  last  year  3,323,819  inciudas  151,583 
lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  this  year  1,712,227  in¬ 
cludes  53,206  lines;  last  year  1,845,058 

includes  75,894  lines. 

Press-e  this  year  3,119,938  inciudas 

452,821  lines;  last  year  3,078,150  includes 
532,220  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  3,298.381  3,430,478 

Dispatch-S  .  1,742,589  2,014,063 

Citiien  Journal-m  _  1,164,933  1,306,137 

Grand  Total  .  6,205,903  6,750,678 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Dispatch-e 
last  year  3,430,478  includes  20,160  lines. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m  .  3,896,216  4,258,208 

News-S  .  1,376,620  1,553,354 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,510,081  4,144,277 

'Times  Herald-S  .  1,433,480  1,630,090 

Grand  Total  . 10,216,397  11,585,929 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— News-m  this 
year  3,896,216  inciudas  180,849  lines;  last 
year  4,258,208  includes  99,065  lines. 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
Ocleber  1974 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 

Classifications 

1974  1973 

(000)  (000) 

Omitted  Omitted 

Change 

Dollar 

(000)  % 
Omitted  Change 

Retail 

October  . 

First  Ten  Months  . . 

$  187,491  $ 
1,678,136 

176,778 

1,590,048 

+10,713 

+88,088 

+  6.1 
+  5.5 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

October  . 

First  Ten  Months  , . 

52,398 

446,036 

50,028 

432,156 

+  2,370 
+13,880 

+  4.7 
+  3.2 

General 

October  . 

First  Ten  Months  . . 

46,900 

407,940 

45,696 

391,735 

+  1,204 
+  16,205 

+  2.6 
+  4.1 

Automotive 

October  . 

First  Ten  Months  . . 

9,285 

89,493 

7,856 

83,459 

+  1,429 
+  6,034 

+  18.2 
+  7.2 

Financial 

October  . 

First  Ten  Months  . . 

13,097 

105,573 

12,597 

116,555 

+  500 

—10,982 

+  4.0 
—  9.4 

Classified 

October  . 

First  Ten  Months  . . 

78,183 

839,242 

83,533 

844,146 

—  5,350 

—  4,904 

—  6.4 

—  0.6 

Total  Advertising 

October  . 

First  Ten  Months  . . 

334,956 

3,120,384 

326,460 

3,025,943 

+  8,496 
+94,441 

+  2.6 
+  3.1 

News-S  this  year  1,376,620  includes  2,880 
lines;  last  year  1,553,354  includes  110,786 
lines. 

Times  Herald-e  this  year  3,510,081  in¬ 
cludes  135,810  lines;  last  year  4,1^,277 
includes  226,771  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  this  year  1,433,480  in¬ 
cludes  91,264  lines;  last  year  1,630,090 
includes  62,584  lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,520,684  2,599,944 

News-e  .  2,723,774  3,012,830 

'News-S  .  892,608  904.072 

Grand  Total  .  6,137,066  6,516,846 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  2,723,774  includes  132,832  lines;  last 
year  3  012,830  includes  148,759  lines. 

Journal  Herald-m  this  year  2,520.684  in¬ 
cludes  107,889  lines. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  3,719.164  3,774,853 

'Rocky  Mt.  News-S  .  820,435  799,745 

Post-e  .  4,047,709  4,307,658 

Post-S  .  1.749,070  1,700,387 

Grand  Total  . 10,336,378  10,582,643 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-e  this 
year  4,047,709  inciudas  171,998  lines; 
last  year  4,307.658  inculdes  200,833 
lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  2,238,058  2,400,630 

'Free  Press-S  .  1,004,883  989,937 

News-e  .  3,612,067  3,773,759 

News-S  .  1,689.078  1,833,520 

Grand  Total  .  8,544,086  8997,846 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 
this  year  2,238,058  includes  305,074  lines; 
last  year  2,400,630  includes  225,448  lines. 
Free  Press-S  this  year  1,004,883  inciudas 
248,322  lines;  last  year  989,937  includes 
215,375  lines. 

News-e  this  year  3,612,067  includes 

539,228  lines;  this  year  3,773,759  inciudas 
37,^  lines. 

News-S  this  year  1,689,078  includes 

220,535  lines;  last  year  1,833,520  includes 
214,324  lines. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times  (see  note)  .  1,789,558  1,809,906 

'Times  News-S  .  724.291  767,953 

Grand  Total  .  2,513,849  2,577,859 

NOTE:  Naws-m  and  Timas-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination;  linage  of  one  edition,  Times-a 
i!  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  4.064.663  4,357,838 

'News-S  .  1,462,343  1,435,183 

News-sat .  778,506  1,007,202 

Grand  Total  .  6,305,512  6,800,223 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-e  this 
year  4,06^663  includes  150,554  lines;  last 
year  4,357,696  includes  98,197  lines. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gaiatte-m  ...  1,762,748  1,693,493 
'Journal  Gaiette-S  ...  679,867  740,225 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2.303,494  2,232,632 

Grand  Total  .  4,746,109  4,666,350 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  3,020,623  2,468,345 

'Courant-S  .  1,604,715  1,318,139 

Times-e  .  1,395,112  1,945,109 

tTimes-S  .  433,480  568,598 

Grand  Total  .  6,453,930  6,300,191 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S 
this  year  1,604,715  inciudas  250,960  lines; 
last  year  1,318,139  includes  258,646  lines. 
Times-S  this  year  433,480  includes  66,416 
lines;  last  year  568.598  includes  45,200 
lines. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,977,488  2,870,332 

Star  8ullatin-e  .  3,197,110  3,105,705 

'Star  Bulletin  t 

Advertiser-S  .  1,083,475  1,151,210 

Grand  Total  .  7,258,073  7.127,247 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicla-e  .  5,213,906  4,940,456 

Chronicle-S  . .  2,025,970  2,058,734 

Post-m  .  4,378,518  4,428,742 

*Post-S  .  1,417,403  1,438,476 

Grand  Total  . 13,035,797  12,866.408 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Chronicle-a 
this  year  5,213,906  includes  618,163  lines; 
last  year  4,940,456  inciudas  559,296  lines. 
Chronicla-S  this  year  2,025,970  includes 
159,536  lines;  last  year  2,058,734  includes 
108,624  lines. 
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Harris  Fototronic  4000  introduces  new 
versatiiity  in  quaiity  photocomposition. 


Offers  24  different  point  sizes  on  line,  ranging  from  5  through  72 
point.  Sets  a  full  54  pica  line  length  in  all  point  sizes.  It  gives  you 
intra-line  size  mixing,  typeface  mixing  and  reverse  leading. 

This  one  machine  provides  15  typefaces  on  line  with  120  charac¬ 
ters  per  font.  You  have  a  wide  choice  of  typefaces  available  from 
the  extensive  Harris  Fototronic  type  library,  including  the  newest 
Harris  type  families  . .  .  Satellite  and  Accolade. 

New  Harris  16K  software  capability  includes  single  and  all 
character  kerning,  full  tabbing,  ragged  setting,  flexible  and  sophis¬ 
ticated  formatting,  plus  many  more  features  that  reduce  time  and 
effort  in  setting  complex  composition. 

The  Harris  Fototronic  4000  may  be  interfaced  for  on-line  opera¬ 
tion  with  the  most  advanced  composition  systems  or  may  be 
operated  by  tape. 

Using  high-speed  type  discs,  this  new  typesetter  produces  150 
lines  per  minute.  The  system  includes  an  on-line  automatic  stabili¬ 
zation  paper  processor-dryer  which  delivers  high  quality  composi¬ 
tion,  ready  for  page  makeup. 

The  Harris  Fototronic  4000.  A  new  type  machine  that’s  setting  a 
fast  pace  in  photocomposition.  For  more  information,  write  Harris 
Corporation,  Harris  Composition  Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080, 
Melbourne,  Florida  32901. 


1973 
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Post-m  this  year  4,378,518  includes 

497.954  lines;  last  year  4,428,742  includes 
425.894  lines. 

Post-S  this  year  1,417,403  includes  87,504 
lines;  last  year  1,438,474  includes  93,010 
lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,759,332  3,012,039 

Star-m  .  3.l29,4t2  2,975,374 

Star-S  .  1,450,441  1,443,224 

Grand  Total  .  7,539,455  7,450,439 

NOTE:  General  t  Automotive  measured 

by  Media  Records  in  1974;  other  figures 
supplied  by  the  publisher. 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times  Union-m  .  3,214,541  3,233,718 

Times  Union-S  .  937.714  1,035,103 

Journal-e  .  1,978,859  1,942,148 

Grand  Total  .  4,133,134  4,210,949 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,771,910  2,757,097 

Star-e  .  1,838,774  1,773,424 

Star-S  .  1,349,999  1,288,097 

Grand  Total  .  5,980,385  5,818,420 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-e  this 
year  1,838,774  includes  174,172  lines;  last 
year  1,773,424  includes  122,143  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ..  1,444,307  1,595.837 
’Arkansas  Gaiette-S  .  407,045  424,823 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  1,084,484  919,947 

tArkansas  Democrat-S  390,324  294,474 

Grand  Total  .  3,728,380  3,437,103 


LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(see  note)  .  2,712,719  2,499,708 

’Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  744,910  780,722 

Grand  Total  .  3,457,429  3,480,430 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  advert'sing — Press  Tele¬ 
gram-e  this  year  2,712  719  includes 
444,192  lines;  last  year  2,499,708  includes 
321,583  lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S  this  year 
744,910  includes  13,214  lines;  last  year 

780,722  includes  9,432  lines. 
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MANCHESTER.  N.H. 


Union  Leader-d  .  1,425,330 

i'New  Hampshire 
New$-S  .  484,887 


1,554,944 


451,120 


Grand  Total  .  1,910,217  2,004,044 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  5,034,947  5  524  893 

Herald-S  .  2,154  183  2,340,457 

News-e  .  2,112,218  2,711,093 


Grand  Total  .  9,301.348  10,598,443 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — He'ald-m  this 
year  5.034,947  includes  277,408  lines;  last 
year  5,524,893  includes  221.545  lines. 
Herald-S  this  year  2.154,183  includes 
133,700  lines;  last  year  2,340,457  includes 
84.794  lines. 

News-e  this  year  2,112,218  includes 

57.940  lines;  last  year  2,711,093  includes 

57.940  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,827,544  1,891,771 

Journal-e  .  4,302,088  4,358,072 

Journal-S  .  2,123,958  1.994.044 


Grand  Total  .  8,253,592  8.245,909 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising  —  Sentinel-m 
this  year  1,827,544  includes  11,845  lines; 
last  year  1,891,771  includes  21,049  lines. 
Journal-e  this  year  4,302.088  includes 
334,145  lines;  last  year  4,358,072  includes 
120,074  lines. 

Journal-S  this  year  2,123  958  includes 
209,317  lines;  last  year  1,994,044  includes 
150.487  lines. 


MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  2,151,135  1,739,995 

Tribune-S  .  1.934,122  1,571,944 

Star-e  .  3,750,472  2,447,442 

Grand  Total  .  7,837,729  5,779,381 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m 

this  year  2,151,135  includes  951,275  lines; 
last  year  1,739,995  includes  43,525  lines. 
Tribune-S  this  year  1,934,122  includes 
1.065,504  lines;  last  year  1,571,944  in¬ 
cludes  24.503  lines. 

Star-e  this  year  3,750,472  includes 

1,742,414  lines;  last  year  2,447,442  in¬ 
cludes  380,744  lines. 

NOTE;  General  t  Automotive  measured 

by  Media  Records  in  1974;  other  figures 
supplied  by  the  publisher. 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,509,405  2,471,357 

Tennessean-m  .  2,442  553  2,470,557 

Tennessean-S  .  888,718  944,454 

Grand  Total  .  5,640,474  5,888,570 


LONG  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,445,055  3,437,425 

Newsday-S  .  1,112,823  999,084 

Grand  Total  .  4,777,878  4,434,711 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Newsday-e 
this  year  3,445,055  includes  807.814  lines; 
last  year  3,437,425  includes  553,397  lines. 
Newsday-S  this  year  1,112,623  includes 
388,388  lines;  last  year  999,064  includes 
244,138  lines. 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  7,051,914  4,863,424 

Times-S  .  3,543,354  3,434.893 

Herald  Ezaminer-e  ...  874,595  1,074,533 

Herald  Examiner-S  ...  259,881  393,290 

Grand  Total  . 11,749,744  11.984.340 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m  this 
year  7,051,914  includes  1,953,722  lines; 
last  year  4,883,424  includes  1,700,387 
lines. 

Times-S  this  year  3,543,354  includes 
1,204,040  lines;  last  year  3,434,893  in¬ 
cludes  1,270,302  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,175,840  1,159,323 

tSun-S  .  455,445  443,399 

Grand  Total  .  1,831,505  1,822,722 


MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,204,444  1,137,304 

News-e  .  1,294,975  1,231,444 

’Telegraph  &  News-S  474,742  490,522 

Grand  Total  .  2,978,183  2,859,472 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Telegraph-m 
this  year  1,204,444  includes  7,531  lines; 
last  year  1,137,304  includes  5,724  lines. 
News-e  this  year  1,294,975  includes  8,162 
lines;  last  year  1,231,444  includes  5,724 
lines. 

Telegraph  t  News-S  this  year  474,742 
includes  17,947  lines;  last  year  490,522 
includes  4,547  lines. 

NOTE;  Telegraph-m  I  News-e  has  a  com¬ 
bined  Saturday  edit.on;  linage  is  only 
shown  in  the  News-e. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  ...  1,441,174  sea  note 

Register-e  .  2,190,442  see  note 

Register-S  .  1,389,127  sea  note 

Grand  Total  .  5,240.743  see  note 

NOTE:  General  t  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records  for  1974;  other  figures 
supplied  by  publishers.  Linage  not 
measured  in  1973. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-5 

this  year  1,389,127  includes  104,006  lines. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times  Picayuna-m  ....  3,714,221  3,858,057 

Times  Picayune-S  .  1,521,228  1,599,792 

States  «  Item-e  .  2,425,197  2,444,403 

Grand  Total  .  7,440,444  7,924,452 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times  Pica¬ 
yune-S  this  year  1,521,228  includes  48,752 
lines;  last  year  1,599,792  includes  93,IK 
lines. 

States  &  Itam-a  last  year  2,444,403  in¬ 
cludes  18.444  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Times-m  .  3,454,141  3,710,439 

Times-S  .  3,418,519  3,534,194 

News-m  .  2,404,358  2,498,572 

News-S  .  2,435,280  2,447,529 

Post-e  .  1,281,494  1,340,477 

Grand  Total  . 13,193,794  13.751,411 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Times-S  this 
year  3,418,519  includes  504,412  lines;  last 
year  3,534,194  includes  413,541  lines. 
News-m  this  year  2,404,358  includes 
1,087,804  lines;  last  year  2,498,5n  in¬ 
cludes  931.437  lines. 

News-S  this  year  2,435,280  includes 
1,417,459  lines;  last  year  2,447,529  in¬ 
cludes  1,433,424  lines. 

NEWARK.  N.J. 

Star  Ladger-m  .  2.950.045  3,129,412 

’Star  Ledger  s  .  1,910,484  2,009,804 

Grand  Total  .  4,840,751  5,139,214 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star  Ledger- 
m  this  year  2,950,045  includes  105.903 
lines;  last  year  3,129,412  includes  87,014 
lines. 
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Star  Ladger-S  this  year  1,910,484  in¬ 
cludes  72,472  lines;  last  year  2,009,804 

includes  34,800  lines. 

ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  (see  note)  ...  3,924.359  4,232.804 
’Regi$ter-S  .  1,189,859  1,301,949 

Grand  Total  . ,. . .  5.114,218  5,534  755 

NOTE;  Register-e  and  Register-m  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  edition, 
Register-a  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel  Star-d  .  3,757,797  3,784,219 

’Sentinel  Star-S  .  1.288.731  1,458,414 

Grand  Total  .  5,044,528  5  244.435 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel  Star- 
d  this  year  3,757  797  includes  551,559 
lines;  last  year  3,7U,2I9  includes  498.217 
lines. 

Sentinel  Star-S  this  year  1,288,731  in¬ 
cludes  189,074  lines;  last  year  1,458,414 
includes  146,312  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  3  331.841  3,215,799 

’Bulletin-S  .  1,455,151  1,517431 

Inquirer-m  .  2,094.454  2,321,549 

Inguirer-S  .  2,374,411  2,491,415 

News-e  .  1,110,174  1,278,945 

Grand  Total  . 10,570,455  10  825  359 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e 

this  year  3,331.841  includes  1,035,803 

lines;  last  year  3,215,799  includes  612,928 
lines 

Bulletin-S  this  year  1,455  151  inculdes 

784,744  lines;  last  year  1,517,431  includes 
413.794  lines. 

Inguirer-m  this  year  2,094,454  includes 

255,995  lines;  last  year  2.321.549  includes 
174,483  lines. 

Inguirer-S  this  year  2,374.411  includes 

741.879  lines;  last  year  2,491,415  includes 
718.448  lines. 

News-e  this  year  1,110,174  includes 
17,920  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,524,234  4.853,871 

Republic-S  .  i, 557,747  1,738,953 

Gaiette-e  .  4.444  183  4,795,412 

Grand  ToUl  . 10,550,144  11,388,434 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post  Gazette  t 

Sun  Telegraph-m  .  974.181  1,044.525 

Press-e  .  2,241,844  2,411,549 

’Press-S  .  1,411,747  1,575,995 

Grand  Total  .  4,849,794  5,054,089 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Press-e  this 
year  2,241,844  includes  70.977  lines;  last 
year  2,411,549  includes  48,372  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,255,521  2  405  073 

Journal-m  .  1,791,497  2,047,934 

Journals  .  1,394,341  1,224,794 

Grand  Total  .  5,441,359  5,497,803 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bullet'n-e  this 
year  2,255,521  includes  214,551  lines; 
last  year  2,405,073  includes  159,094  lines. 
NOTE:  Bulletin-e  and  Journal-m  has  a 
combined  Saturday  edition;  linage  is 

only  shown  in  the  Bulletin-e. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,555,352  1,423,723 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Patriot  Ledg- 
er-e  this  year  1,552,352  includes  79.343 
lines;  last  year  1,423,723  includes  50,407 
lines. 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Democrat  t 

Chronicle-m  .  1,924,512  1,972,401 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  .  1,081.477  1,227,409 

Times  Union-e  .  2,317,737  2.487.194 

Grand  Total  .  5,325,724  5,487,204 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Democrat  A 
Chronicle-S  this  year  1,081,477  includes 
11,930  lines;  last  year  1,227,409  includes 
19,703  lines. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  3,234,595  3,123,402 

’Bee-S  .  940,444  1,005,204 

Union-m  .  1,982,147  1,880,071 

tUnion-S  .  277,025  284,073 

Grand  Total  .  4.434.233  4,294,950 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Bee-e  this 
year  3,234,595  includes  11,930  lines;  last 
year  3,123,402  includes  10,370  lines. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  ...  1,483,100  1.052.944 
Globe  Democrat-w/e  .  472,705  448,103 

Post  Dispatch-a  .  2,221,194  1,537,705 

’Post  Dispatch-S  .  1,522,821  1,227,185 

Grand  Total  .  5,899,820  4,245,957 
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NOTE;  Globa  Democrat-m  published  5 
days  a  week  only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  aovartising — Globe  Demo¬ 
crat-m  this  year  1,483.100  includes 
192,038  lines;  last  year  1,052,944  includes 
53  409  lines. 

Globe  Democrat-w/e  this  year  472,705 
includes  7,075  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-a  this  year  2,221,194  in¬ 
cludes  85,984  lines;  last  year  1,537,705 
includes  24,31 1  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-S  last  year  1,227,165  in¬ 
cludes  122.214  lines. 

NOTE:  St.  Louis  newspapers  did  not  pub¬ 
lish  as  follows;  Post  Dispatch  Oct.  I 
through  Oct.  4.  1973;  Globe  Democrat 
Oct.  I  through  Oct.  7.  1973  due  to 
strike  conditions. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,401.387  2,555.504 

Times-m  .  4,594,533  4,145,014 

’Times-S  .  1,559,434  1,594,490 

Grand  Total  .  8  757,554  8,295  008 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — ^T>me$-m  this 
year  4,594,533  includes  1,094,444  lines; 
last  year  4,145,014  includes  1,000,832 
lines. 

Times-S  this  year  1,559,434  includes 
332.354  lines;  last  year  1,594,490  includes 
323  913  lines. 

Independant-a  this  year  2,401,387  in¬ 
cludes  17.000  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Exorass-m  .  2,344.305  2,541,038 

tExpress  News-S  .  1,073,239  941,828 

Express  News-sat .  431.992  429,224 

News-e  .  2,198.845  2.189,914 

Light-e  .  2  497,202  2,774.314 

’Light-S  .  1,129.095  1,149,170 

Light-sat .  293,952  280,233 

Grand  Total  . 10,190,430  10.307,723 

NOTE;  Express-m,  News-a  and  Light-e  are 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun  Talagram-m  .  2,404.583  2,540,572 

’Sun  Telegram-S  .  578,451  400,724 

Grand  Total  .  2,985,034  3,141,294 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sun-Tale- 

gram-m  this  year  2,404.583  includes 

235,294  lines;  last  year  2,540,572  includes 
90,949  lines. 

Sun  Telegram-S  this  year  578,451  in¬ 
cludes  25  224  lines;  last  year  400,724 
includes  15,491  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  3,024,583  3,321,554 

’Union-S  .  1,228,038  1,452,443 

Tribune-e  .  3,442,233  4,024,847 

Grand  Total  .  7,714,854  8,798,844 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,192,240  2,189,475 

Examiner-e  .  2,195,541  2,242,084 

Examiner  A 

Chronicle-S  .  1,110,207  1,084,540 

Grand  Total  .  5,498,028  5,538,319 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,441,042  4,844.848 

News-e  .  4,459,805  4,870,091 

’Mercury-News-S  .  1,248,774  1,440,088 

Grand  Total  . 10,149,421  11,155,027 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Mercury-m 
this  year  4,441,042  includes  233,278  lines; 
last  year  4,844,848  includes  254,181  lines. 
News-e  this  year  4,459,805  includes  233,- 
278  lines;  last  year  4,670,091  includes 

254,485  lines. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post  Intelligencar-m  ..  1,804,483  1,854,808 

’Post  Intalligencer-S  .  525,514  404,901 

Grand  Total  .  2,329,999  2,441,709 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-a  .  1,423,055  1,424,924 

Times-m  .  2,347,405  2,007,008 

Times-S  .  798,495  872,874 

Grand  Total  .  4,748,955  4,304,810 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,124,408  2,207,882 

’Tribune-S  .  780,918  724,494 

Grand  Total  .  2,905,524  2,934,374 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-e  this 
year  2,124,408  includes  41,430  lines;  last 
year  2,207,882  includes  14,274  lines. 

Tribune-S  this  year  780,918  includes  39,- 
492  lines;  last  year  726,494  includes  13,- 
725  lines. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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A“tellairseruice-aduertising  policy 


You  don’t  have  to  worry  about  your 
customers  and  prospects 
remembering  your  story  accurately, 
if  you  anchor  a  service  ad  in  SRDS. 
Realistically,  you  cannot  expect  your 
prospects  to  remember  everything 
they  have  been  exposed  to.  Being 
human  they  can’t  always  separate 
sales  points  and  match  them  to 
specific  media. 

That’s  exactly  the  point. 

With  SRDS  around,  there’s  no  need  to 
remember,  even  if  everything  runs 
together  in  your  prospects’  minds  and 
they  become  terribly  confused.  Your 
tell-all  service  ad  in  SRDS  separates 
and  straightens  things  out. 

You  can  bridge  the  memory  gap  in  the 
one  vehicle  your  prospects  constantly 
use  and  refer  to — SRDS. 


iliMJH 


1974 


1973 


1973 


1974 


1973 


(Continued  from  page  28) 

1974  1973 

SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  2,197,734  2,135.043 

'Herald  American-S  ..  871,395  900,771 

Post  Standard-m  .  1,218,737  1,144,572 

Grand  Total  .  4,287,844  4,182,384 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald  Jour¬ 
nal-e  this  year  2.197,734  includes  3  977 
lines;  last  year  2,135,043  includes  15,341 
lines. 

Herald  American-S  this  year  871,395  in¬ 
cludes  18,959  lines;  last  year  900,771  in¬ 
cludes  17.888  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  this  year  1,218,737  in¬ 
cludes  14,403  lines;  last  year  1,144,572 
includes  14.135  lines. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 


Democrat-e  .  1,440,945  1,734,947 

»Democrat-S  .  559,174  575.529 

Grand  Total  .  2,220,121  2,312,474 


NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Democrat-e 
this  year  1,440,945  includes  11,930  I'nes; 
last  year  1,734,947  includes  21,219  lines. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,910,917  3,558,279 

Tribune-S  .  1,285,134  1.227.582 

Times-e  .  2,301,023  2,479,424 

Grand  Total  .  7,497,074  7,245,485 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-m  this 
year  3,910.917  includes  384,178  lines;  last 
year  3,558,279  includes  194,727  lines. 
NOTE;  General  &  Automotive  measured 
by  Media  Records  in  1974;  other  fig¬ 
ures  supplied  by  the  publisher. 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

Times-e  .  1,401,421  1,743,333 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  ..  897,441  1,102,151 

Trentonian-m  .  1,480,295  1,388,492 

Grand  Total  .  3  779,357  4,253,974 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
on'y. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — ^Times  Adver¬ 
tiser-S  this  year  897,441  includes  11,930 
lines;  last  year  1,102,151  includes  20,379 
lines. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Post-m  .  5,074,437  5.297,477 

*Post-S  .  2,340,724  2,454,193 

Star-News-e  .  2,703,901  2,834,943 

tStar-News  .  1,025,453  1,141,513 

Grand  Total  . 11,144,717  11,748,344 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Star-News-S 
this  year  1,025,453  includes  12,015  lines; 
last  year  1,141,513  includes  21.049  lines. 
Post-m  this  year  5,074,437  includes  101,- 
544  lines. 

Post-S  this  year  2,340,724  includes  425,- 
888  lines. 

Star-News-e  this  year  2,703,901  includes 
28,992  lines. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,828  770  3,007,110 

•Times-e  .  2,397,374  2,403,844 

Post  Times-S  .  934,009  1,143,437 

Grand  Total  .  4,140,155  4,754,413 

NOTE:  Times  a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  this 
year  2,828,770  includes  49,039  lines;  last 
year  3,007, MO  includes  19,175  lines. 
Times-e  this  year  2,397,374  includes  49,- 
403  lines;  last  year  2,403,844  includes 

19,175  lines. 

NOTE:  Post-m  4  Times-e  has  a  combined 
Saturday  edition;  the  linage  is  only 

shown  in  the  Post-m. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  ..  2,001,093  1,872,023 

OCTOBER  1974 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


ABERDEEN.  S.D. 

American  News-e  ....  754,572  934,954 

American  Naws-S  _  334,558  245,874 

Grand  Total  .  1,089,130  900,830 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

Times-Union-m  .  1,995,830  1,948,047 

Knickerbocker  News-e  .  1,583,524  1,887.443 

Times-Union-S  .  884,815  1,039,782 

Grand  Total  .  4,444,171  4,875,472 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

News-m  .  1,424,413  1,301,744 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Camera-a  .  1,471,484  1,754.544 

Camera-S  .  437,472  422,387 

Grand  Total  .  2,109,154  2,174,951 


BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,854,792  2,048,394 

CHILLICOTHE,  O. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,334,314  1.180,998 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 303,408  lines  in 
1974  ;  240.800  lines  in  1973. 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Enquirer-m  .  1,042,748  1,194,450 

Ledger-e  .  1.098.214  1,325,224 

Ledger-Enquirer-S  ....  314,354  285,502 

Grand  Total  .  2,475,340  2,807.378 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-etm  .  3,115,322  3,002,888 
Times-Democrat-S  453,548  578,718 

Grand  Total  .  3,748,870  3,581,404 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  840,945  795,811 

Tribune-e  .  1,384,312  1,295,441 

Register-S  .  770,845  454,214 

Grand  Total  .  3,018,102  2,745,444 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Register-S  in¬ 
cludes  this  year  97,734;  last  year  111,137 
lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

News-Tribune-m  .  1,073,415  955,470 

Herald-a  .  1,043,041  1,047,718 

News-Tribune-S  .  588,804  414,175 

Grand  Total  .  2,725,240  2.457,343 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  . 4,212,441  4,114,179 

FORT  COLLINS.  COLO. 

Coloradoan  eS  .  1,450,454  1,500,058 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 110,748  lines  in 

1974;  124,280  lines  in  1973. 

FREMONT,  NEB. 

Tribune-e  .  775,334  747,544 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 77,054  lines  in 

1974;  105,952  lines  in  1973. 

GARY,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  2,299,143  2,144,450 

Tribune-S  .  724,749  480,843 

Grand  Total  .  3,023,892  2.827.313 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.D. 

Herald-a  .  1,030,480  852,432 

Herald-S  .  349,042  339,570 

Grand  Total  .  1,379,742  1,192,002 

GREENVILLE,  S.C. 

News-mS  .  2,497,198  2,524,832 

Piedmont-e  .  1,885,418  1,773,982 

Grand  Total  .  4,582,814  4,300,814 

IOWA  CITY,  IOWA 

Press-Citiien-e  .  1,211,070  1,102,822 

NOTE;  Includes  inserts — 214,200  lines  in 

1974;  132,478  lines  in  1973. 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  1,144,752  1,028,474 

LINCOLN,  NEB. 

Journal-Star-d«S  .  2,104,102  2,020,228 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 220,542  lines  in 

1974;  193,434  lines  in  1973. 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  ....  2,8M,I94  2,582,129 

Times-e  .  3,205,848  3,059,984 

Courier-Journal 

&  Times-S  .  1.440.988  1,474,184 

Grand  Total  .  7,505,052  7,118,301 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  published  on 
4-column  basis,  but  converted  to  8- 
column  basis  above.  Classified  pub¬ 
lished  and  reported  above  on  lO-coiumn 
basis. 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  .  2,359,952  2,344,414 

State  Journal-m  .  2,387,148  2,350,110 

State  Journal-S  .  490,298  730,549 

Grand  Total  .  5,437,418  5.445.293 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,921,422  2,754,124 

Press-Scimitar-a  .  2,081,492  2,144,438 

Commercial  .Appeal-S  1,132,414  1,154,258 

Grand  Total  .  4,135,528  4,054,820 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-Scimi- 
tar-a — this  year  includes  141,470  lines; 
last  year  includes  125,538  lines. 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,172,942  1,135,092 

Journal-e  .  1,121,050  1,079,424 

Grand  Total  .  2,294,012  2,214,714 


1974 

MONTREAL,  PUE. 

Gaiette-m  .  1,883,719  1,788,078 

Star  e  .  3,544,485  3,247,004 

Le  Devoir-m  .  540,957  444,745 

Le  Dimanche-Matin-S  .  441,740  483  974 

NOTE;  Le  Dimanche-Matin  includes  "Per¬ 
spective"  and  inserts.  42,444  lines  in 
1974;  93,485  lines  in  1973. 

NASHUA.  N  H. 

Telegraph-e  .  1,303,785  1,201,442 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal-Courier-m  ....  1,704,874  1,444,994 

Register-e  .  2,141,420  2,199,415 

Register-S  .  1.241,549  1,327,283 

Grand  Total  .  5,110,043  5,171,492 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  2,452,370  2,425.822 

Times-Herald-e  .  2,338,798  2,355,234 

Press-S  .  1,057,070  951,818 

Grand  Total  .  4,048,238  5,732,874 

NILES,  MICH. 

Star-a-sat .  481,784  578.018 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  3,177,739  3,101,323 

Ledger-Star-e  .  2,704.308  2,542,308 

Virginian-Pilot-S  .  1,503,923  1,442,317 

Grand  Total  .  7,385,970  7,105,948 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEB. 

Telegram-a,  sat.,  m  ..  545,094  408,448 

NOTE;  Family  Weekly  includes  58,714  lines 
in  1974  ;  43,728  lines  in  1973. 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e .  2,232,493  2,298,114 

Tribune-S  .  894,453  959,208 

Grand  Total  .  3,129,144  3,257,324 

NOTE;  Sunday  includes  92,149  lines  Pa¬ 
rade,  Comics,  Tuesday  and  Tuesday  at 
Home  in  1974;  100,014  lines  in  1973. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-e  ..  1,839,944  1,454,810 
Standard-Examiner-S  ..  414,458  558,058 

Grand  Total  .  2,454,424  2,214,848 

NOTE:  Fam.ly  Weekly  included  Sunday 
44,442  lines  in  1974;  47,900  lines  in  1973. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2.441,032  2,583,583 

Times-e  .  2,405,238  2,351,492 

Oklahoman-S  .  935,414  931,444 

Grand  Total  .  5,981,484  5,844,921 

NOTE:  Part-run  linage — Oklahoman-m  in¬ 
cludes  544,722  lines  in  1974;  447,713  lines 
in  1973.  Times-e  this  year  490,435  lines; 
last  year  379,444  lines. 

OMAHA.  NEB. 

World-Herald-m.a.S  ..  3.493.728  3,375,288 
OTTAWA.  ONT. 

LeDroit-e .  2,599,271  2,337,820 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-news-e  .  1,309,275  1,341,438 

Star-News-S  .  323,345  284,344 

Grand  Total  .  1,432,420  1,447,784 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade. 

PASSAIC.  N.J. 

Herald-News-e  .  1,747,373  1,811,855 

Measured  by  Neustadt  Report 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Morning  News/ 

News-me  .  1,380,119  I.S33.422 

Measured  by  Neustadt  Report 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Herald-m  .  1,442,822  1,481,341 

Express-e  .  1,451,544  1,374,139 

Telegram-S  .  731,802  742,319 

Grand  Total  .  3,444,188  3,419,819 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m.S  .  4,405,354  4,478,128 

Oregon  Journal-e  ....  1.427,052  1,533.448 

Grand  Total  . .  4,232,408  4,211,574 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-eS  .  2.591,120  2,282,392 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 245,414  lines  in 

1974;  240.800  lines  in  1973. 

READING.  PA. 

Times-m/Eagle-e  .  1,406,755  1,438,914 

Eagle-S  .  591,584  404,438 

Grand  Total  .  2,200,341  2,245,354 

EDITOR  8i  PUBL 


RENO,  NEV. 

Gazette  B 

Journal-m.eBS  .  3.820,978  3,378.382 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 587,552  lines  in 
1974;  344.752  lines  in  1973. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  _  2,053,888  2,003,701 

News-Leader-e  .  2,03^  715  2,144,025 

Times-Dispatch-S  .  1,093,084  1,112,801 

Grand  Total  .  5,181,489  5.240.527 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer-Press-m  .  1.529,702  1.402,814 

Dispatch-e  .  2,874,577  2,808,894 

Pioneer-Press-S  .  1,144,397  1,207,950 

Grand  Total  .  5.570,474  5.419,440 

NOTE;  Sunday  does  not  include  Parade. 

SALINAS.  CALIF. 

Californian-e  .  1,911,588  1,885,940 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 387,488  lines  in 
1974;  411,748  lines  in  1973- 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

News-Press-eS  .  2,099,422  2,083,333 

NOTE:  Parade  linage  not  included. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Times-e.S  .  3,779,144  3,570,124 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus- Leader-eS  .  1,909,558  1,924.582 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts — 251,328  lines  in 
1974;  443,232  lines  in  1973. 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE).  CALIF. 
South  Bay  Breeie-e  ....  2.998.702  3,070,438 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  .  1,395,573  1,297,398 

Chronicle-e  .  1,544,108  1,447.548 

Spokesman-Review-S  ..  474,218  441,708 

Grand  Total  .  3,417,899  3,404,474 

NOTE;  Sunday  and  Grand  Total  includes 
Parade  linage. 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Record-eS  .  2,405,954  2,254,590 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts-^23,472  lines  in 
1974;  520.128  lines  in  1973. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News  Tribune-e  and 

Tribune  &  Ledger-S  .  2,904,720  2,920.274 
TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  440.583  582,528 

Blade-e  .  2,399,274  2,049,951 

Blade-S  .  1,054,175  1,084,215 

Grand  Total  .  4.114.034  3,714,494 

NOTE:  Parade  included  in  Sunday  and 
Grand  Totals. 

TOPEKA.  KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  .  1,784,300  1,448,219 

State  Journal-e  .  1,525,720  1,319,108 

Capital-Journal-S  .  487,732  490,014 

Grand  Total  .  3,797,752  3,477,341 

TORONTO,  ONT. 

Sun-mS  .  1,208,871  1,031,984 

Star  e  .  5.347.583  5,019,398 

TUCSON.  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  3,103,912  3,103,240 

Citiien-a  .  3.149.444  3,203,534 

Star-S  .  944,434  944,524 

Grand  Total  .  7,217,994  7,251,300 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  "Parade"  linage. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

World-m  .  2,434,442  2,207,111 

Tribune-e  .  2,470,038  2,328,172 

World-S  .  749,554  743,374 

Grand  Total  .  5,474,054  5,278,457 

VISALIA,  CALIF. 

Times-Delta-a  .  1,449,448  1,480.220 

NOTE:  Includes  inserts-^l  1,748  lines  in 

1974;  398,524  lines  in  1973. 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Sun-e  .  4,424,957  4,317,548 

NOTE:  Includes  Weekend  Magazine 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  2,093,392  2,314,434 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  2,430,419  2,324,334 

Beacon-e  .  1,048,988  1,123,439 

Eagle  and  Beacon-S  ..  578,439  529,854 

Grand  Total  .  4,077,844  3,979,427 

(Continued  on  page  32) 
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For  40  years,  newspaper  promotion,  public  relations  and  research 
executives  have  submitted  their  outstanding  efforts  in  E&P’s 
annual  promotion  contest.  The  awards  have  added  to  the  prestige 
and  importance  of  promotion  and  the  promotion  executive  within 
the  newspaper  community.  The  exhibit  of  winners  and  other 
entries  at  the  INPA  conference  provides  an  interchange  of  pro¬ 
motion  ideas  and  techniques. 

This  year,  a  first  prize  and  certificate  of  merit  will  be  awarded 
in  13  classifications,  and  in  two  circulation  categories.  An  entry 


Deadline  for  entries:  March  3,  7975 

fee  of  $10  per  entry  is  required  in  all  classifications,  except  for 
films  and  radio  and  television  commercials,  which  carries  a  $15 
entry  fee.  Checks  for  entry  fees  should  be  made  payable  to  Editor 
&  Publisher.  All  entries  and  entry  fees  should  be  sent  to  Joe  Wise, 
E&P-INPA  Promotion  Contest,  801  Texas  Ave.,  Houston,  Tex. 
77002  to  arrive  before  the  deadline  of  March  3.  Judging  will  be 
held  in  Houston,  Tex.  and  winners  and  other  entries  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  INPA  Conference  in  Mexico  City,  May  18-22,  1975. 
Entries  must  carry  official  entry  blanks,  available  from  Editor  & 
Publisher  or  INPA. 


- COMPETITION  RULES.  GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  CLASSIFICATIONS - 

GENERAL  RULES,  COMPETITION  spots,  used  to  promote  news-  10.  Circulation  Carrier  Pro- 


INFORMATION 

Entries  must  consist  of  promotion 
prepared  by  a  newspaper,  news¬ 
paper  group  or  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  for  a  newspaper 
or  group  of  newspapers,  during 
the  calendar  year  1974. 

In  all  instances,  entries  must  be 
labeled  with  official  entry  blanks, 
or  reproduction  of  an  entry  blank, 
indicating  name  of  newspaper, 
category  entered,  circulation 
group  (over  100,000;  under  100,- 
000),  and  the  name  of  parson 
submitting  the  entry.  Each  entry 
should  carry  a  brief  explanation 
and  results  —  when  they  can  be 
documented.  $10  entry  fee,  per 
entry,  required  except  for  some 
classifications  which  have  a  fee  of 
$15  per  entry.  Description:  NO 
ENTRIES  MAY  EXCEED  18  BY  24 
INCHES.  Keep  exhibits  simple 
and  avoid  excessive  decoration. 

Ship  all  entries,  praf,aid,  to  ar¬ 
rive  no  later  than  March  3,  1975 
to  assure  arrival  for  judging.  No 
collect  packages  will  be  accepted. 
No  entries  will  be  returned,  ex¬ 
cept  as  otherwise  noted.  Entries 
exhibited  at  the  INPA  conference 
may  be  picked  up  after  the  con¬ 
ference.  Continuing  themes  or 
programs  that  have  won  first 
prizes  in  the  past  two  consecutive 
years  will  not  be  eligible  in  the 
1974  competition. 

Awards  shall  consist  of  a  First 
Prize  and  Certificate  of  Merit 
in  each  category,  and  circulation 
group. 


CLASSIFICATIONS: 

1.  Circulalion/Editorlal  Pro¬ 
motion,  in-paper  advertis¬ 
ing:  Entries  to  consist  of  ad¬ 
vertising  published  in  the 
newspaper  during  1974  to 
promote  circulation  or  read¬ 
ership.  Submit  actual  tear- 
pages  or  newsprint  proofs 
mounted  on  1 8-by-24-inch 
white  board.* 

2.  Advertising  Promotion,  in- 
paper  advertising:  Entries 
to  consist  of  advertising  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  newspaper  dur¬ 
ing  1974  to  promote  classified 
or  display  advertising.  Submit 
actual  tearpages  or  newsprint 
proofs  mounted  on  l8-by-24- 
inch  white  board.* 

3.  Trade  Paper  Advertising: 
Entries  to  consist  of  up  to  12 
advertisements  published  in 
trade  papers  (magazines) 
during  1974.  Submit  tear¬ 
pages  or  proofs,  mounted  on 
boards  not  to  exceed  I8~by- 
24-inches.* 

4.  Radio  Promotion:  Entries  to 
consist  of  1974  tapes  of  radio 
spots,  either  reel-to-reel  or 
cassette,  used  to  promote 
newspaper  circulation  (read¬ 
ership)  or  advertising.  Each 
entry  to  consist  of  a  single 
spot  or  campaign  of  not 
more  than  six  commercials  on 
a  single  subject.  ($15  p»r  en¬ 
try  fee  required  for  this  c/o$- 
sifi  cation.) 

5.  Television  promotion:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  film  or 
videotape  of  1974  television 


paper  circulation  (readership) 
or  advertising.  Each  entry  to 
consist  of  a  single  spot  or 
campaign  of  not  more  than 
six  commercials  on  a  single 
subject  (i.e.,  circulation,  clas¬ 
sified,  etc.)  ($15  fee  per  entry 
required  for  this  classifica¬ 
tion.) 

6.  Outdoor /Poster  promo¬ 

tion:  Entries  to  consist  of 
photographs  of  painted  bul¬ 
letins  or  outdoor  billboards, 
actual  examples  of  transit  ad¬ 
vertising,  rack  cards  or  other 
posters  used  to  promote  news¬ 
papers  during  1974.  Entries 
limited  to  up  to  six  examples. 

7.  Direct  Moil  Promotion: 
Entries  to  consist  of  mail 
campaigns  to  promote  news¬ 
paper  classified  or  display 
advertising  during  1974,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  market  data  book¬ 
lets,  files  or  brochures.  Sub¬ 
mit  in  convenient  form,  either 
on  1 8-by-24-inch  white  board,* 
or  in  scrapbooks, 

8.  Market  Data  Folders:  En¬ 
tries  to  consist  of  booklets, 
files,  brochures  containing 
data  and  facts  on  the  news¬ 
paper  and  its  market,  for  1974 
selling.  Submit  in  portfolio 
form,  unmounted. 

9.  Newspaper  Research:  Re¬ 
port  of  research  study  on 
newspaper  readership,  usage, 
including  methodology,  sam¬ 
ple  information,  prepared  for 
or  by  a  newspaper  during 
1974,  for  either  advertising, 
circulation  or  management 
use.  Submit  in  booklet  form. 


motion:  Entries  to  consist  of 
1974  promotion  activities — 
contests,  trips,  recruiting,  etc. 
— directed  to  the  newspaper's 
own  carrier  and  sales  organi¬ 
zations;  submitted  in  scrap¬ 
book  form. 

11.  Public  Relotions/Commu- 
nity  Service:  Entries  to  con¬ 
sist  of  promotional  material 
only,  (including  editorial  ma¬ 
terial)  designed  to  promote 
or  publicize  a  public  relations, 
community  service  activity  or 
special  event  performed  by 
a  newspaper  or  newspaper 
group  during  1974.  Submit  in 
scrapbook  form. 

12.  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room — Entries  to  consist  of 
descriptions,  supportive  ma¬ 
terial,  publications  and/or 
programs  working  with  stu¬ 
dents  and/or  educators.  Sub¬ 
mit  in  scrapbook  form. 

13.  Newspaper  -  sponsored 
films:  Motion  picture  films 
produced  by  or  for  a  news¬ 
paper's  promotional  or  public 
relations  use  during  1974,  for 
showing  to  advertisers,  educa¬ 
tors,  students,  community 
groups,  or  organizations,  or 
for  use  as  documentary  tele¬ 
vision  programs.  ($15  fee  per 
entry  required  for  this  clas¬ 
sification.) 

*lf  ads  or  promatian  pieces 
are  less  than  full-paqe  she, 
more  than  one  exhibit  may  be 
mounted  on  each  18  x  24-inch 
board  (Classifications  1,  2,  3 
and  7). 


No  final  decision 
made  on  expanding 
News  Council  purview 

The  National  News  Council  voted 
unanimously  December  10  to  adopt  a  com¬ 
mittee  report  which  asked  "for  approval 
in  principle  of  its  basic  recommendation 
for  general  expansion.” 

It  was  not  a  final  decision  to  expand 
the  Council’s  purview  (E&P.  Dec.  14, 
page  10). 

The  text  of  the  committee  report  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Since  the  last  meeting,  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  studying  the  general  pur¬ 
view  of  the  National  News  Council  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  an  expansion  of  the 
Council’s  jurisdiction  is  in  order,  and  if 
so,  what  steps  would  be  necessary  to 
authorize  and  support  such  extended  ac¬ 
tivity. 

"Under  its  current  charge,  the  Council 
seeks  to  monitor  the  general  performance 
of  what  we  have  designated  as  the  ‘na¬ 
tional  news  suppliers.’  The  special  com¬ 
mittee  has  agrreed  unanimously  that  the 
present  sweep  seriously  limits  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Council’s  effectiveness.  It  be¬ 
lieves  that  major  expansion  is  in  order — 
to  enable  it  to  accept  legitimate  complaints 
about  press  and  broadcast  performance 
from  any  citizen  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

“So  saying,  the  committee  concedes  im¬ 
mediately  that  there  are  problems  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  complexity  involved  in 
reaching  this  goal. 

“For  one  thing,  such  an  expansion  of 
purview  will  require  a  revision  of  the 
Council’s  by-laws.  As  is  well  known,  the 
Council  came  into  being  as  the  result  of 
a  Twentieth  Century  Fund  task  force  rec¬ 
ommendation.  The  committee  considers 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  seek  informal 
discussion  with  leading  members  of  the 
task  force  to  acquaint  them  with  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  attempting  to  operate  within  the 
original  confines  of  the  recommendation, 
as  well  as  to  seek  at  least  tacit  support  of 
what  the  committee  considers  a  necessary 
new  thrust. 

“For  another,  the  problem  of  financing 
nationwide  review  poses  itself.  It  is  the 
committee’s  considered  opinion  that  the 
potential  increase  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
plaints  for  at  least  the  first  year  of  such 
expansion  would  not  be  of  sufficient  pro¬ 
portion  as  to  create  serious  financial 
drain. 

“The  committee  continues  to  have  under 
consideration  a  series  of  proposals  for 
means  of  checking  complaints  from  the 
various  sections  of  the  country.  One  pro¬ 
posal  advanced  has  been  that  a  system  of 
contacts  be  made  with  schools  and  colleges 
of  journalism  across  the  nation,  tapping 
former  well-known  professionals  of  stand¬ 
ing  now  serving  in  the  academic  com¬ 
munity.  Another  has  been  that  members 
of  the  Council  be  asked  to  offer  super¬ 
visory  counselling  in  the  obtaining  of 
skilled  fact-gathering  in  specific  situa¬ 
tions.  This  clearly  is  a  problem  demand¬ 
ing  more  study  by  the  committee. 

“The  upshot  at  this  stage  is  that  the 
special  committee  is  mid-way  in  its  as- 
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sessment  of  the  problem.  However,  it  is 
in  full  agreement  that  it  should  ask  the 
full  Council  at  this  time  for  approval  in 
principle  of  its  basic  recommendation  for 
general  expansion — and  that  it  be  granted 
authority  to  confer  with  leading  members 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  task 
force,  to  the  end  that  the  committee  may 
be  able  to  place  before  the  Council  a  full 
report  early  in  1975,  covering  not  only 
scope  but  detailed  planning,  time  and 
work  needs  and  the  appraisals  of  necessary 
added  financing.” 

• 

Rockford  papers 
handle  own  poll 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star  and 
RegiMer-Rejmblic  handled  its  own  election 
poll  in  the  recent  Congressional  election 
with  the  help  of  the  newspapers’  staffers 
and  the  local  chapter  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters. 

Managing  editor  Gene  Cryer  of  the  Star 
said  the  papers  were  unhappy  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  1972  when  a  research  firm  was 
hired  to  conduct  a  telephone  survey  (the 
poll  results  were  wrong  on  every  race). 

It  was  decided  to  handle  a  poll  on  a  one- 
on-one  sampling  basis  because  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  cannot  be  a  true  sampling  of 
opinions  over  the  telephone  because  the 
respondents  believe  that  they  can’t  remain 
anonymous.  This  belief  is  a  valid  one, 
Cryer  said. 

Two  goals  set 

He  set  two  basic  goals  for  the  new  poll, 
called  “Political  Pulse.” 

Measure  the  voters’  inclinations  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  in  the  campaign. 

Stimulate  interest  in  the  local  races  and 
the  election  in  general. 

It  was  decided  to  conduct  three  rounds 
of  polling:  Four  weeks  before  election  day, 
two  weeks  before  and  five  days  before. 

Races  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  some 
educated  guesses  about  potential  voter  in¬ 
terest  and  the  expected  closeness  of  the 
races.  U.S.  Congress,  state  legislature  and 
county  sheriff  contests  were  picked.  There 
also  was  a  sampling  on  three  controversial 
school  district  referendum  questions. 

Ballots  filled  out 

Actual  straw  poll  ballots  were  filled  out. 
The  same  percentage  was  used  as  there  are 


voters  in  the  city  of  Rockford,  70  percent 
and  in  the  county,  30  percent,  so  as  not  to 
give  any  candidate  an  unfair  advantage 
he  did  not  en  joy  by  being  first  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  day  ballot. 

Included  was  a  question  asking  poll  par¬ 
ticipants  to  indicate  whether  they  saw 
themselves  as  Republican,  Democrat  or  In¬ 
dependent.  This  question  proved  valuable 
in  formulating  the  analvsis. 

Fifteen  different  public  locations  were 
selected  throughout  the  metro  area  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  voters.  Polling  was  done  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  of  the  day. 

On  the  first  round  650  persons  were 
reached,  so  that  number  was  used  for  the 
second  and  third  rounds  for  consistency. 

Staff  members  manually  counted  the  re¬ 
sponses  and  roundup  stories  went  into  de¬ 
tail  about  who  each  of  the  candidates  were 
and  how  the  campaigns  were  shaping  up. 
For  each  race,  tabular  matter  on  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  poll  was  included. 

Candidates  discussed 

In  the  second  and  third  articles,  the 
trends  of  the  campaign,  as  reflected  in  the 
poll,  provided  the  bulk  of  the  copy.  The 
stories  discussed  whether  a  candidate  was 
gaining  or  losing  ground  and  where  he  was 
strong  or  weak  (Republican,  Democrat  or 
Independent). 

Separate  stories  were  done  on  each  race 
for  each  round  of  polling,  including  much 
more  detailed  analysis  of  the  candidates’ 
strength  and  weaknesses  among  the  three 
blocs  of  voters.  The  second  and  third  sets 
of  individual  stories  also  discussed  the 
trends  as  reflected  in  the  poll. 

Cryer  observed  that  he  was  pleased  with 
the  fact  that  “we  accurately  tabbed  five  of 
the  six  winning  candidates  and  all  three  on 
the  school  referendum  questions.  To  be 
honest.  I’m  still  amazed  at  the  fact  that  we 
hit  the  exact  percentage  received  by  two  of 
the  candidates.” 


The  Cameron  (Mo.)  News-Observer,  an 
evening  daily,  and  the  Sun,  a  weekly  pa¬ 
per  has  been  acquired  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Don  Weaver  of  Winnebago,  Minn,  from 
Mrs.  Agnes  McAllen.  The  price  was  not 
disclosed.  Mrs.  McAllen  will  remain  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  News-Ob¬ 
server.  The  weekly  paper  will  be  termi¬ 
nated. 


Mo.  daily  sold 


(Continued  from  page  30) 
1974  1973 

WILKES-IARRE,  PA. 

T1in.s-LMd.r-N.w$- 

R.cord-AII  D.y  ....  1,737,298  1,554,394 
Tim.s-LMd.r- 

N.ws-R.cord-S  .  —  141,347 

NOTE;  No  Sunday  figuras  for  1974  (Dis- 
continuMl  July  14,  1974).  M.asurad  by 
Naustadt  Raport. 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-Naws-mta  .  1,201,884  1,320,578 

Star-Naws-S  .  444,474  408,948 


Grand  Total  .  I.4U.542  1,729,544 

WINDSOR,  ONT. 

Star-a  .  2,401,417  2,184,418 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C. 
Journal-m  .  1,845,340  1,752,248 


Twin-City  Santinal-a  ..  1,404,472  1,582,402 
Journal-Santinal-S  ....  584,514  400,082 

Grand  Total  .  4,038,328  3,934  952 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  includad. 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talagram-m  .  1,318,408  1,324,155 

Gaiatta-a  .  1,303,281  1,315,832 

Talagram-S  .  850,284  884,470 

Grand  Total  .  3,472,175  3,524,457 

CORRECTION;  Total  Advartis'ng  Linaga 
for  tha  Graanvilia  (S.C.)  Naws/Piadmont 
for  Octobar  (our  Nov.  14,  1974  issua) 
should  hava  raad  4,493,442  linas  rathar 
than  4.193,442  linas,  showing  a  gain  of 
111,958  linas  rathar  than  a  Foss. 
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‘Old-fashioned 
Thrift’  column 
debuts  in  ’75 

“Old-fashioned  Thrift”  is  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  being  introduced  January  6  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  designed 
to  tell  readers  how  they  can  stretch  dol¬ 
lars  in  virtually  all  phases  of  a  daily  life. 

The  new  feature  is  written  by  Katie 
Hess  and  illustrated  with  line  drawings 
by  her  husband  Ross.  They  are  residents 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  Ross  Hess  is 
creative  director  of  Creative  Services,  Inc. 
The  feature  will  include  a  reader  service, 
and  readers  will  also  be  invited  to  send 
their  ow’n  thrift  tips.  “Old-fashioned 
Thrift”  is  in  small  format,  camera-ready, 
three  times  a  week. 

The  writer  grew  up  on  a  ranch  in  Okla¬ 
homa  and  attended  a  one-room  country 
school  until  her  junior  high  school  years 
and  recalls  that  the  school  was  a  “good 
place  to  learn  about  books  and  people.” 
She  began  writing  for  newspapers  while  a 
senior  in  high  school  and  later  attended 
Stephens  College  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma.  Her  husband  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 
Fine  Arts  and  spent  eight  years  at  Iowa 
State  University  as  an  artist.  He  grew 
up  as  one  of  nine  children  in  his  family 
during  the  Depression  and  describes  those 
days  “as  just  like  the  Waltons  on  tele¬ 
vision,  except  we  didn’t  have  all  those 
neat  antiques.” 


Suit  dismissed 
against  2  unions 
in  labor  dispute 

Superior  Judge  William  Hayes  dis¬ 
missed  two  unions  (December  9)  as  de¬ 
fendants  in  a  $12.4  million  damage  suit 
filed  by  the  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal  against  a  number  of  unions  and 
individuals  in  a  1970  labor  dispute. 

The  judge  granted  motions  by  Photo¬ 
engravers  Local  8  and  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers  Local  29  for  dismissal  on 
the  grounds  that  notice  of  service  of  the 
suit  had  not  been  returned  within  the  re¬ 
quired  three  years. 

Selection  of  a  jury  and  six  alternates 
from  a  panel  of  120  persons  was  to  begin 
after  Hayes'  ruling. 

The  judge  also  denied  a  motion  by  four 
individual  defendants  to  quash  the  suits 
against  them  because  they  had  been  served 
notice  only  by  publication. 

Prime  defendants  in  the  suit  are  the 
International  Typographical  Union  and 
ITU  Local  21,  which  conducted  a  20- 
month  strike  against  the  newspaper  start¬ 
ing  in  January,  1970;  Joint  Council  of 
Teamsters  No.  7;  Teamsters  Local  921, 
and  the  San  Francisco  and  Marin  County 
labor  councils.* 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

Affiliated  Publicafiont  (AMEX)  ... 
American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  OTC)  . . . . 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  ... 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprise  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC) 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  . 

Speidel  (OTC)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 
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5% 

8% 

14% 
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4% 

28 

14% 

11% 

15% 

10 

7 

2% 

4% 

8% 

10% 

10% 

24% 

10% 

15% 


Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  . 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE)  . 

Optronics  International  Inc.  (BSE)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . . 

Southest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  . 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  . 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine,  Osborn  (OTC)  . . 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  . . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


S'/f 

5% 

33% 

33% 

5% 

5% 

24% 

24 

2% 

2% 

23 

22% 

4% 

4% 

4% 

7 

48% 
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4% 

3% 

10% 

10% 
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19% 

10% 

10% 

14 

14 

4% 

9% 

8% 

9% 

7% 

8 
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2% 

11% 

12 
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4 

7 

41/, 

4% 

4% 

i>/4 

4% 

7% 

8% 

4% 

4% 

10% 

11% 

4% 

47/. 

5% 

8% 

8% 

SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE) 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

Ball  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  ... 

Domtar  (AM^)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Dymo  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMm)  ... 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ... 
Harris  Corporation  (NYSE)  ... 
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Quebecor  buys  weekly 

The  Sunday  Express,  Montreal’s  only 
English-language  Sunday  newspaper,  has 
been  purchased  for  $500,000  by  Quebecor 
Inc.,  company  president  Pierre  Peladeau 
announced. 

Quebecor,  which  publishes  three  dailies, 
15  weeklies  and  26  magazines,  bought  the 
weekly  tabloid  from  Good  Yearth  Corp., 
owned  by  Joseph  Azaria. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Azaria  negotiated  the 
sale  of  the  weekly  with  a  group  of  five 
businessmen  headed  by  David  Silverman 
of  Montreal  but  the  “shake-hands  deal 
fell  through,”  one  newspaper  executive 
said. 


FUN  WITH  WORDS 

LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE 


Teacher*  Lave  It! 
Parents  Love  It! 
aad.  heater  all. 

KIDS  LOVE  IT! 

LITTLE  PEOPLE’S  PUZZLE 
by  Loo  White 

I*  the  best  thing  to  happen  to 
the  l*gglng*-and-mlttona  sot 
since  the  invention  of  peanut 
butter.  It  teaches  while  it 
entertains  and  it  will  introduce 
your  paper  to  your  next 
generation  of  readers. 

DaUy  and  Stmlty 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  EMt  42nd  StTMt 
NtwYork.N.Y.  10017 
(212)002-3020 
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Eugene  Meyer 

{Continued  from  page  13) 

the  help  of  her  dad,  a  $25-a-\veek  job  on 
the  San  Francisco  Xews. 

Eugene  Meyer  kept  copies  of  her  stories. 
Returning  to  Washington  in  1939,  Kath¬ 
arine  was  given  assignments  on  the  Post 
“including  a  tour  of  duty  on  the  editorial 
staff.” 

Meyer’s  basic  hope,  Pusey  writes,  was  to 
keep  management  of  the  paper  within  the 
family. 

Katharine  brought  a  new  member  into 
the  family,  in  1940,  Philip  L.  Graham,  a 
native  South  Dakotan,  who  was  law  clerk 
to  Justice  Stanley  Reed  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Meyer  decided  that  Kate  would  not  be 
part  of  the  Post’s  management,  although 
she  was  a  spirited  reporter.  “Though  she 
was  legally  a  partner  in  the  firm,  he  had 
scrupulously  kept  the  reins  in  his  own 
hands.” 

In  1946,  the  burden  of  the  Post  landed 
on  Phil  Graham’s  shoulders.  Meyer  with¬ 
drew  from  active  direction.  Graham  was 
named  publisher,  although  Meyer  retained 
ownership  interest. 

There  were  still  collisions  ahead.  Meyer 


HOW  WILL  A 
/  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  \ 

•  EBP  HELP  ME  GET  /  , . 

\  A  BETTER  J0B?y /'  THAT'S  \ 

. ;  CLASSIFIED  . 

\INF0RMATI0N} 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  SUBSCRIPTION 
TODAY.  JUST  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y,  10022 

Gentlemen:  Please  start  my  subscription  now, 
addressed  to: 


Nature  of  Business . . 

□  My  remittance  is  enclosed. 

$12.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada;  all  other 
countries  $35.  a  year. 


and  his  son-in-law  disagreed,  and  at  times 
the  new  publisher  described  Eugene  Meyer 
as  “an  irascible  old  man.” 

Acquisitions  or  not? 

One  area  the  two  did  not  see  eye-to-eye 
on  was  acquisition.  Meyer’s  center  of  in¬ 
terest  was  still  the  Post.  “He  viewed  broad¬ 
casting  as  a  problem  industry  that  sooner 
or  later  would  run  into  complications  from 
government  control  of  the  air  waves.” 

Graham  saw  it  as  a  “lucrative  expand¬ 
ing  industry  that  would  help  to  carry  the 
press  through  years  of  hardship.”  Meyer 
was  also  disenchanted,  because  in  1944,  the 
Post  had  bought  WINX,  a  minor  radio 
station,  which  had  been  used  by  numbers 
racketeers  to  calculate  daily  winning  num¬ 
bers.  The  format  was  changed  to  classical 
music. 

With  the  fantastic  50’s,  the  Post  adapted 
to  a  role  of  reason,  Pusey  writes.  But  oc¬ 
casionally  “it  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by 
ignoring  the  nature  of  the  Communist 
menace.”  When  it  did,  it  came  out  for  the 
former  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party’s 
defiance  of  a  Senate  Committee  on  name 
disclosure.  It  deeply  offended  readers.  So 
it  got  the  name  of  the  “Red  Post.” 


In  1952,  the  Post  made  a  new  stand 
under  Graham.  For  the  first  time,  under 
the  Meyer  empire,  it  endorsed  a  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate:  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  To 
support  its  position  the  Post  said :  “This 
declaration  of  preference  is  an  exercise 
of  our  independence,  not  an  abandonment 
of  it.” 

After  twenty  years,  the  final  triumph 
over  daily  attack  from  the  formidable  Mc¬ 
Cormick  press :  the  Post  bought  the  Times- 
Herald.  McCormick  had  finally  turned  over 
the  ship,  for  $1.5  million  down  and  $7  mil¬ 
lion  more  within  a  year. 

The  first  Sunday  after  consolidation  of 
the  Post  with  204,000  circulation  and  the 
Times-Herald  claiming  more  than  250,000, 
•was  a  printing  of  nearly  500,000  copies. 
Walter  Lippmann  congratulated  in  a  wire: 
“Hooray  for  the  canary  that  swallowed  the 
cat.” 

Cloud  over  the  Post 

The  future  was  on  target,  but  a  storm 
cloud  shadowed:  Graham’s  ill-health.  "Phil 
is  too  skinny  and  too  high-powered,”  Meyer 
used  to  say.  He  was  concerned  about  Phil’s 
ability  to  stand  under  pressure.  In  1957, 
Graham  suffered  from  acute  depression 
and  underwent  psychiatric  treatment. 

During  the  illness,  Graham  became  even 
more  agitated,  seeing  his  friend  and  con¬ 
temporary  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the 
political  arena.  “His  former  affection  for 
his  father-in-law  gave  way  to  bitterness.” 
Pusey  explains  that  the  ultimate  conclu¬ 
sion  would  be  in  1963,  when  Graham  would 
take  his  life  with  a  shotgun  blast. 

Meyer  was  shielded  from  this  blow.  He 
died  four  years  earlier.  And  Kay  would 
fill  the  publisher’s  chair.  As  Meyer  de¬ 
scribed  in  Pusey’s  book:  “Kay  was  like  a 
Chinese  doll:  no  matter  how  many  times 
she  might  be  knocked  down,  she  always 
came  up  straight.  She  was  quite  capable  of 
projecting  his  great  enterprise  into  a  new 
era  with  the  Meyer  tradition.” 


Police  corruption 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


ony;  to  wit,  bribery.”  He  claimed  the 
lead-in  was  a  police  informant  set  up  by 
a  police  lieutenant,  who  came  to  the  re¬ 
porters  with  information  they  believed  to 
be  phony  regarding  the  investigation. 
Eventually  they  stopped  listening  to  this 
informant  after  learning  he  was  paid  by 
the  police  department,  had  a  police  record 
and  psychiatric  problems. 

In  fact,  the  informant  stormed  from  the 
reporters’  presence  when  they  asked  him 
for  documentary  evidence  of  what  he  had 
been  relating.  The  man  shouted  as  he 
left  the  reporters,  according  to  Anderson: 

“I’m  going  to  pay  a  policeman  $400.” 

Bierce  believes  the  police  code  of  silence 
was  broken,  and  the  48  policemen  volun¬ 
teered  information,  largely  because  of 
Anderson’s  efforts.  The  count  was  43  be¬ 
fore  the  reporter  indictments,  then  five 
other  officers  came  forward  with  informa¬ 
tion. 

In  questioning  the  48  informative  po¬ 
licemen,  the  Star  team  looked  for  cor¬ 
roboration  of  their  stories  “of  the  strong¬ 
est  type.”  They  also  sought  out  key 
policemen  and  found  there  was  nothing 
damaging  on  their  department  records. 
Taping  sessions  of  anywhere  from  5  to  30 
minutes  are  in  the  Star’s  possession,  as 
well  as  signed  documents  by  the  48  men 
attesting  that  they  were  on  tape  when 
they  talked  and  that  there  always  were 
two  reporters  present  during  the  sessions. 

Meantime,  a  citizen’s  group  has  been 
formed  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  financial  support  can  be 
garnered  for  widening  of  probing  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  Indianapolis  reporters  insisted 
there  are  federal  ties  to  other  corruptness 
in  Indianapolis  and  Marion  County  gov¬ 
ernment.  These  were  reported  in  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  newspapers  starting  October 
27  after  an  investigation  of  14  months 
duration.  Several  Indianapolis  reporters 
including  Anderson,  Bierce  and  Cady 
have  had  parts  in  this  hunt  for  corrup¬ 
tion. 

What’s  the  attitude  toward  the  reporter 
team,  Anderson  particularly? 

Since  the  reporters  told  their  stories  the 
Marion  County  prosecutor  has  lost  his 
bid  for  re-election  to  the  office. 

Anderson:  “Some  policemen  (he’s  still 
on  the  police  beat)  regard  me  as  a  traitor, 
others  admire  me,  some  still  speak  to  me, 
a  lot  don’t.” 

How  about  beats  in  other  areas  of  gov¬ 
ernment? 

Bierce  and  Anderson:  “We  hear  foot¬ 
steps,  the  vibrations  are  still  there.” 

Are  the  people  losing  faith  in  the  county 
and  city  governmental  systems? 

“It  could  happen,  but  if  it  does  we’ll 
just  have  to  keep  moving  ahead.” 

Both  reporters  said  there  has  never 
been  a  sign  that  the  Star  or  its  newsmen 
are  “backing  away”  from  continued  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  Bierce  said: 

“We  know  the  truth  is  in  our  hands  and 
if  we  don’t  get  the  job  done  it  is  not 
going  to  be  accomplished.” 

He  added  that  this  was  not  a  pompous 
statement,  but  one  of  fact. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

HUMOR 

BOOKVIEWS 

Don’t  start  1975  without  this  award¬ 
winning  weekly  column !  You  pay  only 
$12.50  monthly.  More  than  500  books 
noted  this  year.  Write:  Interlude  Pro¬ 
ductions,  Box  157,  Maplewood,  N.J. 
07040  or  call  (201)  763-6392. 

WEEKLY  BLACK  COMMENTARY 
with  song  parody.  Samples.  Parodix, 
Box  2240,  Chicago,  III.  60690. 

TRAVEL 

YOUTH  TRAVEL.  1975.  Free  colmun 
from  top  travel  writer.  Factual,  hard- 
news  style.  Contact  R.  Mink,  721  Gor¬ 
don  Terr.,  Chicago,  III,  60613. 

cmiic  STRIPS 

WHODUNIT  COMIC  STRIP— Super 
detective  daily  strip.  Superbly  illus- 

^  WEEKLY  FEATURES 

trated  with  rates  any  size  paper  can 
afford.  FREE  SAMPLES  1  Adventure 
Feature  Syndicate,  6051,  Scenic  Ave., 
Hollywood,  Calif.  90068. 

16  STATES  and  CANADA  now  enjoy 
"ELMER  STOON,”  the  outdoorsman. 
FREE  SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEA¬ 
TURES.  P.O.  Box  740,  Grass  Valley. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

Calif.  95945. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSON  com¬ 
ments,  International  Uniform  Series. 
Samples  on  request.  Box  4377,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPANISH  -  AMERICAN  FEATURE. 
Weekly  in  English  or  Spanish.  Box 
4366,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

WEEKLY  GROUP,  central  offset  press, 
established  1923,  approaching  $2-mil- 
lion  annual  gross,  losing  two  top  execs 
to  retirement.  One  publisher-general 
manager  and  one  senior  managing 
editor. 

Area  most  opulent  smog-free  West 
(joast  suburban.  Sales  quadrupled  last 
decade.  Top  nationally  known  customer 
lists.  Unusual  opportunity  broadly  ex¬ 
perienced.  competent  person  to  fill  both 
jobs  with  aides. 

Start  $25,000.  Need  well-bred  and  ed¬ 
ucated  Independent  Republican  person 
to  fit  high  culture  top  education  re¬ 
gion.  Lease  with  options  after  proof  of 
ability  to  keep  profits  high  in  vigorous 
competition.  MUST  HAVE  AMPLE 
CAPITAL  SOURCES.  No  recession  here 
and  flowers  are  blooming. 

Please  list  personal,  financial  and  em¬ 
ployment  references  in  first  letter. 
Owner’s  offspring  grown,  $175,000 
home  available  for  lease. 

Box  4360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

APPRAISALS  FO’R  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan,  depreciation  and  in¬ 
surance  purposes.  Sensible  fees.  Bro¬ 
chure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Nor¬ 
ton,  Kans.  67654,  or  Robert  N.  Bolitho, 
Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
66207. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Negotiations  for  sales  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  OSSOC., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas  77005 

Ph.  (713)  664-9414 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS 

Med’a  Broker 

On  file — over  300  active  qualified  buy¬ 
ers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or  shop- 
I>er.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass. 

1  01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009. 

1  WEEDING  OUT  THE  WINDOW 
SHOPPERS  from  the  real  potential 
buyers  is  our  business.  So  is  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  strengths — which  we 
do  liefore  talking  about — or  to — prospec- 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED 

PROFITS 

Publisher  desires  financial  participation 
in  expansion  of  high  profit,  low  cost, 
wide  circulation,  unique  publication. 
Box  3L83,  Tequesta,  Fla,  33458. 

tive  buyers.  If  you  wish  to  sell  (or  buy) 
put  our  20  years  newspaper  and  general 
business  management  experience  to 
work  for  you.  W.  W,  Spurgeon  Jr., 
550  Merchants  Bank  Bldg,,  Muncie, 
Ind.  47305.  (317)  289-9966. 

GREETINGS 

Newspaper  Broker 

Has  Moved  to 

404  N.  Westwood  Ave., 

Lindsay,  (^al.  98247 
(209)  662-2587 
(Day  or  Night) 

WHAT  IS  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER  WORTH 

IN  A  SELLER’S  MARKET? 

Write  for  an  evaluation  formula  to 
Conway  Craig,  Box  28182.  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas  78228,  or  Don  Malcolm. 
1224  Tranquilla  Dr.,  Dallas,  Texas 
75218. 

DOUBLEDAY  MEDIA 

Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV 
and  Newspapers 

(512)  434-4900  or  (214)  324-4231 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIA’TES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICE.  MANAGEMENT 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

6464  Government  Blvd. 

Jom^pdsijnd& 

1  wish  -you 

If  Happy 

HolI(iays — 
and  a  successful 

1975. 

0Dn  fiaJwin 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IsEWSPAPER^BROKi^ 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day- 

t*me:  (813)  733-8053  nisrhts:  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligations,  of  course. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service.  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(IVe  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  "Norton 
Office,”  P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans. 
67654.  Office  phone  (913)  927-3407. 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO.  "Kansas  City 
Offices.”  P.  O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207,  Office  (913) 
236-5280;  Res.  (913)  381-6815. 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  1 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  I 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  j 
sellinir.  ' 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  Co. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


$100,000  GROSS,  Southern  California 
newspaper,  offset,  rural  area,  $29,000 
down  accounts  receivable  inclucle<l  in 
price.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker. 
404  N.  Westw(^  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif. 
93247. 


ZONE  9  WEEKLY  in  growing  Marina  | 
resort  area.  Two  new  centers  under  j 
construction.  Includes  typesetting  busi¬ 
ness.  $80,000.  owner  will  carry.  Box 
4261,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
offset,  $20,000  down,  can  be  built  to  a 
much  larger  paper,  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspaper  Broker.  404  N.  Westwood 
Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 


VERMONT — Offset  weekly  in  heart  of 
ski  country,  circulation  2500.  Profit¬ 
able  small  job  shop  and  real  estate  in¬ 
cluded.  Priced  at  $65,000.  Box  4309, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


TERRIFIC  Southern  California  news- 
paper  property,  best  climate,  locale, 
growing  area.  Offset,  grossing  over 
$110,000,  should  gross  $200,000.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  404  N. 
Westwood  Ave.,  Lindsay,  Calif.  93247. 
(209)  662-2587. 


CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  controlled 
circulation  weekly,  no  equipment,  no 
real  estate,  just  profits!  Gross  $70,000 
net  after  tax  $30,000  (proj.  ’74)  3800 
circulation,  low  overhead,  fast  growth 
area.  $115,000.  Box  4222,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP  in  one 
of  top  ten  markets.  Excellent  growth 
potential.  Owns  composition  equipment, 
but  offset  printing  farmed  out.  $100,000 
down  should  awing  deal.  W.  B.  Grimes 
&  Co.,  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washing¬ 
ton.  D.C.  20045. 


ANNOUNCEME.NTS 

'newspapersTopTsai^ 


ESTABLISHED  advertising  newspaiier 
for  sale.  (219)  744-2783  or  225  W. 
Woodland,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  46807. 


FOUR  SUBURBANS  in  capital  city. 
Zone  5,  grossed  $464,500,  priced 
$200,000,  uses  central  plant,  terms. 
PENNSYLVANIA  offset  weekly,  ex¬ 
clusive,  gross  $120,000,  priced  $150,000, 
$50,000  down. 

NEW  ENGLAND  exclusive  weekly,  full 
new  plant,  3-unit  News  King,  town  in 
beautiful  setting,  iKipulation  5,500,  ex¬ 
tensive  real  estate  goes  with  sale. 
Gross  $500,000.  Terms. 

MISSOURI  WEEKLY  and  shopper  to 
gross  $125,000  this  year.  Priced  $85,000. 
Local  financing  distinct  possibility. 
SOUTHERN  MISSOURI  competitive 
weekly  averages  8  pages  standard. 
Priced  $17,000.  liberal  terms.  Town 
population  16,000.  Needs  ad  man. 
CENTRAL  ILLINOIS  weeklies  grossed 
$156,000,  two  buildings  go  with  sale. 
Terms  negotiable,  owner  flexible.  For 
reports,  appointments,  write 

ROBEJRT  N.  BOLITHO 
P.O.  Box  7133.  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207 


newspapers  wanted 


WBLUFINANCED,  would  like  to  buy 
3500-8000  paid  weekly  without  c(Mni)e- 
tition.  Write  Box  4341,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 


YOUNG  BUT  PROVEN  publisher  seeks 
New  England  daily  or  weekly.  Partner- 
j  ship/buy  out  with  retiring  owner  pos- 
I  sible.  Box  4334.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  yoor 
newspai>er,  contact  Hie  Newamedia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  m^ia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey  Jr.,  P.  O’.  Elox  12196.  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30306. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  490.  Gadsden.  Ala.  86902 
Ph.  (206)  646-3856 


QUALIFIED,  experienced  buyer  looking 
for  daily  or  large  weekly.  Can  arrange 
payment  to  your  best  advantage.  No 
broker.  Box  4350,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City.  Fla. 


EXPERIENCED  HUSBAND  -  WIFE 
team  seeks  weekly  in  $100,000  gross 
range.  Zones  1-5.  Ready  to  move  now  I 
Box  4357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  a  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


FOR  SALE— MacBeth  BD-517  Digital 
readout  reflection  densitometer.  1% 
years  old.  $1200.  Call  LaVerne  Keller, 
(715)  423-7200. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


JUSTO  WRITERS  —  OOMPUQRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  promoted  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
(Thurch  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  018057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


Classified  Ads  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  as  effective 
in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s 
classifieds  are  in  your  community. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Poyoblo  with  order) 

f Remittance  should  accompany  copy 

4-w«tlis 

unless  credit 

has  been  established). 

3-wttks 

4-weeks  . 

...$1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wecks 

3-wetks  . 

. .  .$1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

l-wt(k 

2-weeks . . 

...$2.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . 

. .  .$2.10  per  line. 

Count  5  ovcragt  words  ptr  lint  or  38  charictirs  and/or  tpacis 
3  lints  minimum  (no  abbrtviations) 

Add  50d  ptr  instrtion  for  box  strvict  and  count  as  an  additional  lint  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  sirvicc  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

Tht  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.95  per  agate  line — $55.30  per  colu.nn  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClottMod  Contract  Ratos  Availoblo  On  Request 

WEEKLT  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuosday,  4:30  PM  Now  York  Time 

Bex  numbers,  which  art  mailed  tach  day  as  they  art  rectivtd,  art  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


Name _ 

Address _ 

City - 

Phone  _ 

Authorized  by 

Clannlflcatlon _ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  HARDWARE/ 
SOFTWARE 


OOMPLEnrE  DIGITAL  PDP-S  and 
Photon  660  ayttem.  Computer  includes 

2  DEC  tape  drives  and  original  soft¬ 
ware,  3  Digital  readers.  3  BRPE 
punches,  extra  long  cables.  560  includes 

3  disks  (16  faces)  widths  on  both  DEC 
tape  and  IBIM  1130  disk,  extra  lenses, 
and  many  spare  parts.  Can  be  seen  in 
daily  production.  Ideal  backup  system. 
Priced  for  quick  sale.  (616)  872-6660. 


FOTOTRONIC-1 200— Excellent  working 
condition.  Assorted  type  discs.  Com¬ 
plete  spare  parts  kit  plus  many  spare 
parts. 

IBM  1130  COMPUTED— 8K  memory: 
Cx  and  BRPE  RPOs:  SAC  channel: 
card  reader;  card  reader  attachment: 
very  good  condition:  full  IBM  main¬ 
tenance  warranty. 

Contact  J.  B.  Dougher,  Ehigene  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard.  P.  O.  Box  10188,  Eugene, 
Oreg.  97401,  (503)  485-1234,  ext.  217. 


EISGRAVING 


ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT— Dow  etch 
plate  processor,  purchased  new  1973. 
Tasope  double  truck  etcher  with  air 
cooled  refrigeration  unit  and  free 
standing  acid  dispensing  tank.  Tasope 
acid  neutralizing  tank.  400  liter  with 
lift  pump  and  motor.  Call  John  Brooks, 
The  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio  43055. 
(614)  345-4053. 


y 


MAILROOM 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 

To  Run;  _ _ Weeks _ _ Till  Forbidden  | 

Please  indicate  eiact  classificatioi  in  wMch  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

Mail  to:  editor  a  publisher  •  SSO  nurd  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.Y,  10022  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiii!iii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiuiiiiniiiiimi«iiraiiii^ 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  urrile: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4456 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


PLATEMAKim  SYSTEMS 


LEHERFLEX  EQUIPMENT 

2  Letterflex  I  machinet 
I  Lette-flex  II  machine 
I  set  of  manuel  punch,  bend  and  trim 
equipment. 

For  information  call 

R.  Posklet  or  J.  Sommer 
(219)  233-6U1 


SHERIDAN  48P  stuffing  machine,  dou¬ 
ble  operation  with  direct  delivery.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  purchased  1967.  Loyd 
Mitchell,  Courier-Journai  &  Louisville 
Times.  (502)  582-4581. 

LIKE  NEW  model  2-125B  Automatic 
Twistrap  Tying  Machine.  Excellent 
condition.  Must  move,  make  offer.  (312) 

^  394-2300. 

i  SAXMAYE®  TYING  MACHINE.  Very 
I  good  condition,  3  years  old.  Morlel 
I  S-1 100-44"  with  trigger  wrap.  (No 
j  pressure  bar.)  $850  takes  it.  Will  imy 
I  shipping  charges.  Call  Dave  Etter, 
Lebanon  Valley  News  Co.,  (717) 
272-1421. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BE3IRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  (^orp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Loo  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6626. 


PASTE-VP  SUPPLIES 


I  More  than 
i  50%  off  on 

I  Newspaper 
I  Advertising 
I  Border  Tapes 

I  We  ship  the  same  day  we 
I  get  your  order— and  we  pay 
I  the  charges.  You  can 
I  choose  from  the  largest 
I  selection  in  the  U.S.  from 
I  our  new  tape  order  form. 
I  Write  to: 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units.  1965. 
GOSS  SIGNATURE,  two  6-unit 
presses. 

GOSS  URBANITE  9  unit  press. 
GOSS  URBANITE  add-on  units. 
GOSS  METRO  4  units.  1968. 
(X)TTRELL  V-15  presses  and 
units. 

COTTREXL  V-22  6  units,  1969, 
RBI  folder. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  4 
units,  1966. 

FAIRCHILD  NEWS  KING  2  units, 
1965. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


8  UNITS.  GOSS  METRO. 
BOX  4220, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


15  hp  GENERAL  ELEX:TRIC  DC  MO¬ 
TOR  with  Cutler-Hammer  controller. 
Tills  motor  and  controller  has  lieen 
used  to  drive  a  four-unit  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press.  We  have  recently  changed 
over  to  a  higher  horsepower  and  differ¬ 
ent  controller.  Please  contact  William 
F.  Sykes  or  Steve  Holbrook,  Santa 
Barbara  News-Press,  P.  O.  Drawer 
NN,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif,  93102,  or 
phone  (805)  966-3911. 


STEREOTYPE 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

2—  Molding  Machines 
Size  of  Roller: 

A.  Circumference  60 — Diameter  19 
with  36 

B.  Circumference  40 — ^Diameter  13 
with  36 

1 — Rotary  Shaver  (Premier) 

Ste-Hi 

3 —  Sta-Hi  Vacuum  Dry  Mat  Formers 
1 — Autoplate  Pony  Model  1951  with 

Pneumatic  Pump — (Tut  Off  22^ 
I— Supermatic  Pony  with  shaver,  auto¬ 
matic  tail  ejector  mechanism,  miller 
for  pocket,  and  pneumatic  pump — 
Cut  Off  23ii 

1 — 8-Ton  Metal  Pot  with  General  BUec- 
tric  Ointrol 
I — Flat  Cast  Box 
SEND  REPLIES  TO: 

Berwyn  M.  Blessing, 
Production  Director 
Columbia  Newspapers,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1333 

Columbia,  South  Carolina  29202 
Telephone  (803)  765-2111 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
^TreelanceIissignment^ 


MIDWEST 

Publishers  Supply  Co. 

4640  N.  Olcott  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois  60656 

Phone  (312)  867-4646 

EDITOR  6^  PUBLISHER  for  December  21,  1974 


LOOKING  FOR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CHARGE! 
For  FREE  copy,  write  FREELANCE 
For  FTIEE  copy,  write  FREELANCER’S 
NBWSLHHTER,  Dept.  81,  37  W.  67th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


PRESS  ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS.  ritfKini?,  en- 
RineeritiK  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineer¬ 
ing,  8512  Everett,  Raytown,  Mo.  64138. 
(816)  358-1943. 


PRODUCTION  CONSULTANTS 

MR.  PUBLISHER: 

So  you’ve  decided  to  get  an  OCR.  Now, 
are  you  ready  to  invent  the  wheel? 
Most  optical  character  readers  are  in¬ 
stalled  with  a  minimum  of  training. 
Most  newspapers  suddeniy  find  that 
special  uses  of  type  traditional  in  their 
particular  comi>osing  rooms  now  are 
"impossible,”  or  still  must  be  handset. 
I  believe  I  can  cut  a  new  OCR  instal¬ 
lation’s  cost  by  a  fourth,  lost  time  by 
half  and  headaches  by  90%. 

I  DON’T  COME  CHEAP. 

I  DO  COME  FAST. 

Robert  M.  Coppock 
Box  324 

Albion,  Calif.  95410 


Help 


Wented... 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM,  assistant  professor; 
press  law,  photojournalism  or  feature 
writing.  PhD  preferred,  2  years  pro¬ 
fessional  experience.  Write  Alan  Neck- 
owitz.  Communication  Arts  Dept.,  Mad¬ 
ison  College,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22801. 


THE  ITNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA  is 
soliciting  applications  for  the  position 
of  Dean  of  the  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  effective  no  iater  than  June  1, 
1975,  Candidates  must  have  significant 
professional  experience  in  some  phase 
of  communication  combined  with  faculty 
or  administrative  experience  in  higher 
education  and  must  have  demonstrated 
potential  for  creative  and  eflicient  aca¬ 
demic  administration.  In  addition  to 
leadership  responsibilities  for  academic 
programs  in  broadcast  and  film  com¬ 
munication,  Journalism,  and  advertis¬ 
ing/public  relations,  the  Dean  super¬ 
vises  the  University  Television  Services. 
Saiary  is  dependent  on  experience  and 
qualifications.  Send  application  and  vita 
to  Dr.  Roger  Sayers,  Assistant  Aca¬ 
demic  Vice  President.  The  University 
of  Alabama,  P.  O.  Box  1933,  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ala.  35486,  ’The  University  of 
Aiabama  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 

MUL'n-MEDIA  JOURNALIST:  Capa¬ 
ble  of  teaching  and  developing  courses 
in  visual  journalism,  including  basic 
graphics,  mixed-media  and  television 
news  film-making.  Professionaily  ori¬ 
ented  program  with  sequences  in  print 
journalism,  broadcast  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  with  busi¬ 
ness  press  as  a  developing  area.  Teach¬ 
ing  and  practical  experience  important. 
Advanced  degree  preferred.  Rank  and 
Salary  open.  Send  letter  of  application 
and  resume  to: 

Roger  Hamilton,  Chairman 

Mass  Communications  Dept. 

Moorhead  State  College 

Moorhead,  Minnesota  56560 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  Assistant  Director, 
open  February  1,  1976.  Two  years  in 
higher  education  or  corporate  PR  and/ 
or  newspaper  or  magazine  exi>erience 
necessary.  Major  responsibility  of  posi¬ 
tion  involves  writing,  editing  and  lay¬ 
out  of  16-page  bi-monthly  tabloid  news- 
pai>er;  ability  to  write  news  stories 
and  relate  with  news  media  essential, 
flqual  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action 
Employer.  Send  resume  to  Wesley  J. 
Christenson.  Director  of  Pubiic  Affairs, 
Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  Mass. 
01610. 

EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER 


PR0M;0TI  ON/ PERSONNEL  DIREC¬ 
TOR — We’re  seeking  a  person  with  a 
combination  of  talents  to  handle  both 
promotion  and  personnel.  He  or  she 
must  be  a  creative  and  enthusiastic 
individual,  preferably  with  a  news 
background,  who  can  work  both  for 
and  with  people.  What  we  need  is  a 
person  concerned  with  people’s  wants 
and  who  has  some  ideas  on  how  to 
satisfy  them.  It  is  a  challenging  and 
rewarding  ix>sition  for  a  person  who 
can  see  the  big  picture  AND  the  nose 
on  his  face.  We’re  in  a  hot  Southeast 
market  with  a  30,000  circulation  daily 
and  Sunday  and  growing.  We’re  vi¬ 
tally  coiwerned  with  the  people  who 
produce  tmr  paper  and  those  who  read 
it.  If  the  challenge  sounds  interesting, 
then  write  Bill  LaMee,  Publisher,  The 
Bradenton  Herald,  Bradenton.  FHa. 
33505. 


ADVBR’nSING 
AND  BUSINESS  MANAGER 
The  University  of  Oklahoma  is 
seeking  an  experienced  adver¬ 
tising  person  to  manage  the 
advertising  and  business  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  student  newspaper. 
The  Oklahoma  Daily,  Bachelors 
degree  and  professional  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Salary  commen¬ 
surate  with  qualifications  and 
experience.  Liberal  benefit  pro¬ 
gram.  Submit  applications  and 
resumes  to: 

Personnel  Services  (Code  FW) 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
905  Asp  Avenue 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73069 
EQUAL  OPPOR’nTNITY 
EMPLOYER 


WEEKLY  MANAGEMENT  —  Sincere 
men  and  women  who  are  burning  to 
operate  a  weekly  newspaper  need  to 
send  their  resume  and  reasons  for  their 
decision  to  Box  4290.  Editor  A  Publish¬ 
er.  We  have  a  variety  of  opportunities 
in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri  and 
nearby  for  dedicated  community  pub¬ 
lishers.  Your  desire  to  publish  a  good 
small  newspaper  is  more  impoitant 
than  your  background.  If  you  want  to 
invest,  or  buy  out,  we’re  even  more 
interested  in  working  with  you.  It’s 
out  there ;  let’s  go  get  it  I 


Carl  Young 


Consultant  to  Management 
on  Recruitment  Problems 


Call  (312)  693-6171  when 
you  need  General  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Business,  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Mechanical,  Circulation 
and  Editorial  people. 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company 

O’HARE  PLAZA,  5725  East  River  Rd. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60631 
(312)  693-6171 


for  December  21,  1974 


PARTNERSHIP  AVAILABLE  to  qual¬ 
ified  publisher  to  develop  new  publica¬ 
tion  with  established  hand  delivery 
company.  Low  capital  investment  with 
tremendous  potential.  Include  all  de¬ 
tails  first  letter.  All  replies  held  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4332,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT 
CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT 

Due  to  staff  promotions,  we  have 
an  opportunity  for  a  qualified 
newspaper-oriented  accountant. 
Direct  line  position  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  salary  increases.  Excel¬ 
lent  benefit  program.  All  replies 
treated  in  confidence.  Call  or 
write: 

W.  H.  Lindsay 
San  Jose  Mercury  &  News 
750  Ridder  Park  Dr. 

San  Jose.  Calif.  95190 
(408)  289  5211 


LpNG  ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  a 
Midwest  county  seat  printed  offset  in 
central  plant  seeks  a  husband-wife 
team  capable  all  departments,  heavy 
on  advertising  and  layout  in  addition 
to  editorial  excellence.  Position  will  not 
make  you  rich  to  start  but  you  will 
share  in  growth  of  this  and  associated 
publications  and  at  the  same  time  find 
yourselves  a  niche  in  a  good  community 
with  a  chance  to  expand  your  horizons 
and  carry  area,  paper  and  yourself  to  | 
bigger  and  better  things.  Box  4376,  | 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGED— Small  AM  ^ 
tabloid  Monday-Saturday.  Salary  ne-  i 
gotiable.  70  S.  7th  Ave.,  Long  Branch,  I 
N.J.  07740.  Call  Bill  Diehl,  (201)  222-  I 
1000. 


WANTED  :  Person  capable  of  creating/  i 
administering  efficient  free  paper  cir-  j 
culation  system  in  Manhattan.  Take  ' 
over  responsibility  for  volume  opera-  | 
tion  and  implement  conversion  of  pa-  | 
per  from  bulk  lobby  delivery  to  com-  | 
puter  oriented  door-to-door  distribu-  | 
tion.  Job  is  for  expert  familiar  with  ' 
New  York  City’s  varied  people  and  | 
problems.  Resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  S.  Burzon,  Wisdoms  Child.  ! 
2770  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10025. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION 
MANAGER 

IN  HISTORIC  SANTA  FBI 
Must  be  experienced,  personable,  ag¬ 
gressive,  promotion  minded  and  able 
to  supervise  motor  route  drivers  and 
district  managers  for  an  18,000  PM 
daily.  Good  starting  salary  and  full 
benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to:  John  J. 
Grimaldi,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
New  Mexican,  P,  O.  Box  2048,  Santa 
Fe.  N.M.  87601. 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  40,000  PM  daily  in  Area  2. 
Leadership  and  management  potential 
required.  ’This  is  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  a  progressive  organiza¬ 
tion.  Send  resume  and  requirements  to 
Box  4269,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MEDIUM  SIZED  MIDWEST  DAILY  | 
is  seeking  an  experienced  City  Circula-  | 
tion  Manager.  This  individual  reports  I 
to  the  Circulation  Director  and  is  re-  i 
sponsible  for  the  supervision  of  an  As¬ 
sistant  Manager,  District  Managers  and 
several  part-time  District  Assistants. 
The  City  circulation  is  80%  black  and 
we  would  prefer  black  applicants.  This 
position  calls  for  a  dedicated  person 
who  is  a  proven  administrator  and  a 
true  leader  of  men  and  trainer  of  boys. 
All  benefits  are  100%  company  paid. 
The  salary  and  incentives  make  this 
challenging  position  a  rewarding  one. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  4363,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGEIR  for  200.000 
circulation  saturation  hand  delivery 
company  in  New  England  area.  Good 
salary  plus  bonus.  All  details  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  4369,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

HlATsIfied  advertising 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  South 
Florida  twice-weekly  newspaper.  Sal¬ 
ary,  bonus  and  benefits  with  a  national 
company.  Experience  in  suburban  clas¬ 
sified  operations  preferred.  Ability  to 
organize  and  operate  all  phases  of  a 
classified  department  essential.  Should 
also  be  highly  promotion  minded.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  4300,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGEMENT  posi¬ 
tion  with  Area  9  growing  weekly.  A 
chance  to  prove  your  promotion  and 
sales  ability  so  we  can  advance  you  to 
a  higher  management  position.  Excel¬ 
lent  base  pay  and  bonus  arrangement. 
Box  4226,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Growing,  award-winning  Mississippi 
daily  seeks  personable,  aggressive,  pro¬ 
ducer  to  manage  display-classified  de¬ 
partments  on  12M  daily.  Quality  family 
living-college  town,  great  outdoors 
area.  Good  salary  plus  commission  op¬ 
portunities  and  company  benefits.  Box 
4311,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


AD  SALESMAN-MANAGER  for  3500 
circulation  county  seat  weekly.  Paper 
covers  Hailey,  Ketchum,  Sun  Valley 
Idaho  area.  Salary  and  commission. 
Send  full  resume  and  references  to  G. 
Glasmann,  North  Side  News,  P.  O. 
Box  468,  Jerome,  Idaho  83338. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESPERSON 

37,000  DAILY  IN 
VANCOUVER,  WASH. 

Yes,  we’ll  pay  a  better  than  average 
salary  plus  a  good  incentive  program, 
car  allowance,  paid  medical  and  life 
insurance,  and  profit  sharing.  In  return 
we  ask  that  you  have  the  sales  ability 
to  develop  retail  accounts  thru  planned 
advertising  programs,  co-op  advertis¬ 
ing.  and  everyday  selling. 

Our  ad  staff  is  a  great  bunch  to  work 
with.  Complete  art  department,  co-op 
coordinator,  and  full  dispatch  depart¬ 
ment.  The  paper — an  award  winner. 
Progressive,  young  management  philos¬ 
ophy,  Exceptionally  attractive  plant. 

If  you  feel  qualified  to  join  this  team, 
tell  us  about  it  in  a  letter  and  resume. 
Write  Mike  Greene,  Display  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager,  The  Ckilumbian,  P.  O. 
Box  180,  Vancouver,  Washington  98660. 


AD  DIRBCTTOR— We  need  a  creative, 
enthusiastic  and  energetic  advertising 
director  to  take  our  market  by  the 
horns.  We’re  in  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  Southeast  with 
a  30,000  circulation  daily  and  Sunday. 
We  want,  and  exiiect,  to  grow  as  fast 
as  our  market — ix>ssibly  even  a  step 
ahead  of  it.  On  top  of  the  lively  com¬ 
petition,  we  offer  a  great  place  to  live 
and  raise  a  family.  If  you  are  an  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman  with  proven  success 
in  a  competitive  market,  then  write 
Box  4323,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CREA’nVITY,  DETERMINATION, 
HONESTY  are  great  qualities  for  good 
ad  people.  They  also  describe  an  am¬ 
bitious  weekly  publisher.  See  our  ad, 
EAP  Box  4290,  under  Administrative 
Help  Wanted.  If  you  can  see  past  the 
ad  department,  let  us  hear  from  you. 


EDCPEntlENCED  RETAIL  SALES  per¬ 
son  to  work  for  one  of  Florida's  leiiding 
twice-a-week  newspapers.  Good  salary 
and  bonus  program.  Excellent  benefits 
with  a  national  organization.  Resume 
and  salary  requirements  requested.  Box 
4306,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES.  MANAGE 
MENT  ixisitions  available  on  New  York 
State  newspapers.  To  reach  85  dailies, 
240  weeklies,  send  full  resume  to  New 
York  Newspaper  Associations,  215  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Syracuse.  N.Y.  13210. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  PERSON— Ca¬ 
reer  motivated  self-starter  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  2  year  track  record  in  trade  mag¬ 
azine  space  sales.  Knowledge  of  con¬ 
sumer  electronics  helpful.  Good  salary 
plus  commission.  Apply  in  confidence 
by  sending  your  resume  and  complete 
salary  history  to  Box  4373,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EOnORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 


WRITER  needed  by  Zone  5  insurance 
industry  magazine  publisher.  Top  pay 
to  i>erson  proving  high  skills  in  re¬ 
search  and  analysis  of  property-liability 
issues  and  ability  to  clearly  set  forth 
policy  positions  with  creativity  and 
persuasion.  Full  details  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  4265,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Ta  WEEKLY  PUBLISH¬ 
ER-EDITOR  needed  badly.  Immediate 
opening  for  person  desiring  work  in 
advertising  sales,  reporting,  editing, 
proofing,  photography,  etc.  in  produc¬ 
ing  two  20  to  24  page  papers  in 
Missouri.  This  is  a  strong  opportunity 
for  the  right  person.  Salary  based 
upon  experience — OPEN.  Contact  H. 
Denis  Moore.  Tri-County  News.  Sulli¬ 
van.  Mo.  63080.  (314)  468-6013. 


CHIEF  EDITOR  for  business  research 
unit  in  large  university.  Responsible 
for  publication  of  two  bi-monthly  busi¬ 
ness  journals  and  of  various  re.search 
materials.  Should  know  all  phases  of 
editing  and  publishing.  Experience  with 
business  and  financial  topics  desirable. 
Available  May  1.  197.5.  Send  resume  no 
later  than  March  1.  1975  to  Richard  L. 
Pfister,  Director,  Division  of  Research. 
School  of  Business.  Indiana  University. 
Bloomington,  Ind.  47401. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CITY  EDITOR.  BUSINE.SS  EDITOR. 
REPORTING  POSITIONS  AND  A 
COPY  EDITOR  are  needed  on  a  Flor¬ 
ida  West  Coast  PM  with  a  30,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  and  Sunday.  We're  in¬ 
creasing  our  staff  and  need  some  more 
talented  people  who  are  enthusiastic 
and  consider  themselves  top-notch  jour¬ 
nalists.  We  offer  a  demanding  and  ex¬ 
citing  opportunity  both  now  and  in  the 
future.  Send  resume  to  Wayne  H. 
Poston,  Managing  Editor.  The  Braden¬ 
ton  Herald.  Bradenton,  Fla.  33505. 


STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
at  Binghamton  wants  a  newsperson 
with  goo<)  academic  credentials  (ad¬ 
vanced  degree  or  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  or  both)  as  well  as  professional 
experience  to  lie  key  Laculty  in  de¬ 
velopment  of  Journalism  major  within 
Engl  sh  Department.  Full  time  position 
available  September  1975,  salary  and 
rank  negotiable.  Excellent  benefits. 
Persons  interested  send  educational 
background  with  letter  of  application 
to  Eugene  Vasilew.  Department  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  S.U.N.Y. -Binghamton,  Bingham¬ 
ton.  N.Y.,  13901.  An  Affirmative  Ac¬ 
tion/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


FORGET  WINTER  AND  RECESSION. 
Come  South  to  the  booming,  sunny 
Gulf  Coast.  Established  weekly  delivers 
market  of  3,000-plus  families  to  nearby 
cities.  Plan  to  turn  over  complete  con¬ 
trol  by  May  1  to  hard-nosed,  ad-crient- 
ed  edltor-ad  manager  man-wife  comlio. 
Investment  with  option  to  buy  nice  but 
not  essential.  Please  give  full  d.ata, 
including  credit  references  and  pay  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered.  Box  4288,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITING  BUSINESS  EDITOR  with 
business  reporting  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  to  direct  editorial  of  widely 
accepted,  rapidly  growing  local  business 
weekly  serving  large  metropolitan  area 
in  Zone  2.  Unusual  career  opportunity 
for  individual  who  can  make  general 
business  writing  live.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  compensation  requirement  to 
Box  4066.  Editor  A  Publislier, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  well  estab¬ 
lished  South  Jersey  publisher  with  6 
national  monthly  agribusiness  trade 
magazines.  Need  working  knowledge  of 
business,  finance.  Knowledge  of  com¬ 
modity  marketing,  poultry,  egg  pro¬ 
duction  helpful.  Requires  photographic 
skills,  layout  ability,  good  personality; 
week  a  month  travel.  Located  small 
coastal  resort.  Excellent  future  right 
person.  Resume,  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4305,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TO  ANSWER  BOX  NUMBER  ADS 
IN  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
Address  reply  to  box  number  in  the  ad, 
c/o  Editor  A  Publisher.  850  Third  Ava.. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022.  Please  he  se¬ 
lective  in  the  number  of  clips  submitted. 
Include  only  material  which  can  he 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope, 


EDITOR  for  fast  growing  daily  in 
northern  Illinois.  Must  be  experienced 
in  all  phiises  of  newsroom  duties.  Ideal 
opportunity  for  community  minded  i>er- 
son.  All  replies  confidential.  Send  res¬ 
ume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
4348,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JUST  BECAUSE  YOU  are  look  ng  for 
advancement  on  the  editorial  side 
doesn’t  mean  you  shouldn’t  think  about 
being  a  weekly  newspaper  publisher. 
Look  at  the  Administrative  Help  Want¬ 
ed  ad,  EAP  Box  4290.  If  you  really 
want  to  get  going,  tell  us  about  your¬ 
self. 


IF  EVER  THERE  WAS  A  TIME  for 
IKTceptive  business  reporting,  it’s  now. 
We’re  a  metro  daily  with  an  eight- 
member  business  staff.  We’re  looking 
for  a  bright  writer  capable  of  sim¬ 
plifying  the  complex  business  questions 
that  affect  people.  Ideally,  someone 
with  exiierience  in  fashion  and  retail¬ 
ing.  One  requirement:  you  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  business  writing  nee<I  not  l>e 
dull.  Send  resume  to  John  Woolley, 
Business  Editor,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
321  W.  I.afayette,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


STRONG  WORKING  EDI’TOR  for  38.- 
000  daily  with  a  record  of  exceptional 
growth  and  a  potential  for  even  great¬ 
er  achievement.  Modern  offset  facilities 
in  the  most  progressive  city  in  east 
Tennessee.  Young  staff  and  manage¬ 
ment  determined  to  build  community 
and  regional  leadership  with  aggressive 
news  coverage  and  editorial  excellence. 
If  you  are  the  editor  of  a  smaller 
paper  with  an  outstanding  record  or 
the  up  and  coming  No.  2  person  on  a 
larger  paper,  write  to  Scott  Trundle, 
Publisher,  Times-News,  Box  479,  Kings- 
I)ort,  Tenn.  37662. 


REPORTING.  EDITORIAL  positions 
available  on  New  York  State  newspa¬ 
pers.  To  reach  85  dailies,  240  weeklies, 
send  full  resume  to  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Associations,  215  University 
Place.  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

WE’RE  HIRING— The  Mi.ami  News. 
Florida’s  fastest  growing  newspaper, 
is  looking  for  a  couple  of  pros  to  fill 
out  a  talented,  aggressive  staff.  We 
nee<l  a  general  assignment  reporter  and 
an  education  writer.  If  you  have  solid 
daily  newspaper  experience,  can  write 
tight,  bright  copy  and  are  interested 
in  writing  about  people  rather  than  in¬ 
stitutions,  reply  to  Otis  Wragg,  Metro¬ 
politan  Editor,  P.  O.  Box  615,  Miami, 
Fla.  33152. 


FR^ELAnCE 


TRADE  MAGAZINE  needs  experienced 
freelance  reporter-photographer  to  cov¬ 
er  New  York-New  Jersey  area.  In¬ 
volves  monthly  meeting  coverage  on 
a  regular  basis,  plus  occasional  fea¬ 
tures  and  in-depth  articles  on  industry 
trends.  Send  resume  and  magazines 
now  being  covered.  Box  4320,  Editor 
A  Pubilsher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO  CHIEF 

to  manage  department  of  6'/j  photog¬ 
raphers  for  a  17-paper  chain  in  the 
North  End  West  suburbs  of  Chicago. 
Must  be  an  organizer  with  shooting 
experience.  Managerial  and  layout  e-x- 
perience  desirable.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits.  Send  your  resume  (do  not 
phone)  including  salary  requirements 
to  Art  Belanger,  Editor.  Pioneer  Press 
Inc..  1232  Central,  Wilmette,  111.  60091. 


INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

Major  industrial  manufacturer  in  Ak¬ 
ron.  Ohio  requires  seasonetl  investiga¬ 
tive  ph'^ographer.  Background  should 
include  industrial  photos  for  engineer¬ 
ing  reports,  publications  and  outside 
rnwlia.  Should  have  3  to  5  years  mini¬ 
mum  experience.  Ability  to  develop 
and  print  essential,  multi-strobe  lighting 
in  color  and  black  and  white  required. 
Should  lie  familiar  with  Ha.sselblad, 
Bronica  ajid  larger  camera  systems  as 
well  as  3.5mm.  State  salary  history  and 
requirements.  Box  4335,  Alitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PREISSROOM  FOREMAN 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat,  a  Knlght- 
Ridder  Publication,  has  a  career  [>oai- 
tion  open  for  an  offset  newspaper  press¬ 
room  foreman.  Individual  selected  must 
be  capable  of  continuing  and  improving 
unusually  high  standards  of  quality. 

Our  foreman  must  be  able  to  provide 
solid  leadership,  manage  complete 
pressroom  ojieratlon.  which  Includes 
some  commercial  printing,  and  keep 
costs  to  a  minimum  without  sacrifice 
in  quality. 

The  Tallahassee  Democrat’s  circulation 
is  approximately  42,000  and  steadily 
increasing. 

We  offer  excellent  salary,  incentives 
and  fringe  benefits,  plus  a  br  ght  fu¬ 
ture  in  a  dynamic  growing  organiza¬ 
tion,  located  in  beautiful,  friendly 
Tallahassee,  Florida. 

If  you  believe  your  experience  is  in 
line  with  the  position  open,  and  feel 
you  are  capable  of  effectively  managing 
our  pressroom  operation,  write:  Clyde 
Claiborne,  Pro<Iuction  Manager.  P.  O. 
Box  990,  Tallahassee,  Florida  32302. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


MACHIN1.8T— Should  be  famdiar  with 
letterpress  and  general  maintenance 
throughout  plant.  Zone  4.  Please  send 
hr  ef  resume  to  Box  4267,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  with  general  op¬ 
eration  knowledge  and  capability  of 
production  foreman.  Small  AM  tabloid 
Monday-Saturday.  70  S.  7th  Ave.,  Long 
Br.anch,  N.J.  07740.  Call  Bill  Diehl. 
(201)  222-1000.  Salary  negotiable. 


PRODLCTlOy 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Small  newspaper  with  circular  business 
in  February  needs  take-charge  produc- 
fon  manager  with  sol^d  experience  as 
pressman  producing  excellent  process 
color  with  web  offset  press.  Must  alto 
be  fully  knowledgeable  all  production 
departments  and  know  how  to  work 
with  customers.  Send  detailed  resume 
and  letter  on  your  background,  work 
experience,  accomplishments,  interests, 
aspirations,  plus  samples  of  work. 
Starting  earnings  $17,500  with  big 
wards  for  successful  oj>eration.  We 
have  great  fringe  benefits.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  4304,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Ads  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  are  as  effective 
in  the  newspaper  community  as  your  newspaper’s 
classifieds  are  in  your  community. 


Positions  Wonted ... 


ACADEMIC 

NEWSPAPEIRMAN,  20  years  on  dailies 
from  small  to  big.  nearly  half  as  for- 
e'gn  correspondent,  college  teaching  ex¬ 
perience.  BA,  summa  cum  laude.  MA, 
year  of  study  abroad  on  feii  jwsliip, 
wants  professorship  in  U.S.  or  Cana¬ 
dian  univers  ty.  Interested  in  teaching 
w|  de  range  of  practical  courses,  prin¬ 
ciples  and  philosophy  of  press,  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign.  Seminars.  Box  4295, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER-AD  DIRECTOR 
— Metropolitan  and  medium  size  market 
competitive  exiierience  for  20  years. 
Budget,  goal,  results  and  team  oriented. 
Good  track  record  with  strong  adminis¬ 
trative.  sales,  marketing  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  background,  (jonveys 
quality  in  work  and  personal  image. 
Seek  to  relocate  in  General  Manager 
spot  on  medium  daily  or  as  Ad  Direc¬ 
tor  with  metro  daily.  All  replies  will 
he  confidential.  Box  4349,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MBA,  29.  As  business  manager,  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  15,000  weekly 
paper.  Desire  to  relocate  in  Florida. 
North  Carolina  or  Atlanta  in  challeng¬ 
ing  position  leading  to  general  man¬ 
agement.  Box  4262,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  Controller, 
excellent  lackground  all  phases  of 
newspaper  accounting-management.  Fa. 
miliar  with  computerized  systems.  24 
years  experience  in  newspaper  field. 
Excellent  reference,  will  furn'sh  resu¬ 
me.  Box  4277,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIEINCED  general  manager,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  circulation  di¬ 
rector.  Proven  record.  Will  relocate. 
Available  immediately.  Call  Frank 
McKain  (801)  393-7532. 

EDITOR  caught  in  stampe<le  of  “sa¬ 
cred  cows”  seeks  growth  spot  on  under 
.50,000  daily.  Degree,  awards.  10  years 
management.  Box  4333,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Former  pub- 
Psher,  ad  director.  Available  now.  Con¬ 
fidences  respected.  16  years  unparalleled 
experience.  Age  34.  Box  4364,  Editor 
'  A  Publisher. 


administrative 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER— Undercapi- 
talizcil  weekly  publisher  with  solid 
aw.ard-winnlng  track  reconl  with  both 
wwklics  and  dailies  is  tired  of  fighting 
a  dying  small  town  economy,  employees 
who  don’t  want  to  work  past  five,  and 
government  paper  work  that  won’t 
(luit.  Would  like  to  rejoin  the  world 
of  professional  journalism  in  respon¬ 
sible  iK)st  with  good  medium  sized 
daily  or  group.  Background,  subject  to 
closest  scrutiny,  includes  metro  <laily 
reporting,  daily  promot'on,  small  daily 
e<litor  and  publisher,  weekly  group  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  central  offset 
plant  manager,  in  addition  to  present 
ownership.  I  lielieve  I’d  make  some 
Imsy  publisher  a  perfect  right  hand 
man  in  all  areas,  from  internal  man¬ 
agement  to  outsiile  PR  .  .  .  and  I’m 
not  a  bad  writer,  desk  man.  salesman 
and  speaker,  either.  Box  4375.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


ART/GRAPfllCS 


ART  DIRECTOR/ DESIGNER 
Professional  background  in  creative  and 
suiiervisory  capacities.  Well  versed  in 
industrial.  e<iucational.  advert'sing  and 
publishing  fiekls.  Relocate.  (804)  847- 
6407  or  Box  4362,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GRAPHIC  DESIGNER 
Seeking  professional  position  with  cor¬ 
poration  or  large  firm.  BFA,  experi¬ 
enced  in  layout,  keyline,  pro<luction, 
packaging,  some  photography.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Box  4369,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  weekly. 
Interested  and  experienced  in  daily- 
Sun<lay  in  Zone  2.  Strength  in  sales 
proven.  Seeking  incentive  and  job  sat¬ 
isfaction.  References.  Box  4367,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

AGGRESSIVE  ClRCULA’nON  manag¬ 
er.  17  years  experience.  Strong  on  all 
phases.  Available  first  of  year.  Prefer 
Zone  5.  Box  4372,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  circulation  manager,  met¬ 
ro  daily,  17  years  experience  in  motor 
routes,  adult  carriers,  little  merchant 
plan  and  counselor  system.  Box  4283, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  December  21,  1974 


Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 


EMPLOYED,  small  daily  circulation 
manager,  desires  change.  Age  47,  con¬ 
siderable  experience.  Box  4317,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


THOROUGH  CTRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER,  relocate  in  Zone  3  or  4.  Box 
4259,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AD  MANAGER-SALESMAN.  7  years 
exi>erience  national  sales,  resort  and 
travel  manager,  classified-retail.  Col¬ 
lege  grad  working  on  MBA  with  crea¬ 
tive  mind  desiring  responsibility  and 
growth.  Box  4278,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  wants  to  grow  with 
progressive  daily  or  weekly  group.  4 
years  sales  and  management  experience. 
Age  33.  Degree.  Box  4325,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING,  VERSATILE  MAJ 
grad  seeks  reporting  or  editing  post 
on  Zone  1,  2,  3,  4  or  9  daily.  UPI 
stringer  and  campus  paper  exi)erience. 
Good  background  in  politics,  world  af¬ 
fairs  and  energy.  Box  4339,  Editor  A 
Publisher  or  call  (202)  265-3741. 


REPORTER  EDITOR,  CRITIC  would 
like  to  work  for  a  paper  that  could 
utilize  his  talents  and  experience  in  all 
3  areas.  Age  32,  MA  in  English,  trained 
by  outstanding  Southern  liberal  daily, 
has  published  2  nonfiction  books  (in¬ 
cluding  one  on  Southern  writing  by 
LSU  press),  third-generation  weekly 
editor.  Formerly  employed  by  urban 
weekly  that  lost  its  shirt.  Former 
Mark  Etheridge  Fellow  ^outhern  Re¬ 
gional  Education  Board-Ford  Founda¬ 
tion)  at  University  North  Carolina 
and  writer-in-residence  at  Phillips  Exe¬ 
ter  Academy.  Will  send  clips,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  4336,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER — 20  years  successful 
Classified,  National,  Retail  experience 
with  competitive  major  metro  dailies 
and  weekly  groups.  Box  4354,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HARD-WORKING  reporter,  22.  BA. 
I'Mi  years  experience,  seeks  job  wit)i 
daily  in  Zores  1,  2,  3,  4.  Box  4379, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR:  Weekly,  small  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenge  not  area  or  money  important. 
News  editor,  sports  editor,  bureau 
chief,  investigative,  promotion,  back¬ 
room  experience.  Married,  45.  Box 
4344,  Eidtor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  27.  family  man.  Part 
time  experience  only  but  committed 
to  journalism  career.  J-School  grad 
leaving  military  in  January  after  3 
years  as  officer.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Box  4324,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EGOTISTICAL,  stubborn,  hard-driving, 
occasionally  nasty,  often  pickey  and 
always  ahead  journalist  seeks  a  job 
so  he  can  feed  his  wife  and  baby.  6 
years  as  daily  reporter  and  .weekly 
editor,  award  winner  and  just  plain 
good.  Box  4340,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DEPEINDABLE,  creative  sports  writer, 
27,  eight  years  exi)erience ;  seek  sports 
editorship  or  responsible  slot  on  10-50,- 
000  PM,  any  Zone.  Enjoy  community 
involvement;  strong  on  orgranization, 
tight  yet  lively  human  interest  writing, 
extensive  editing,  layout  exi)erience. 
Complete  resume  on  request.  Box  4299, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  2^  years  experience,  BJ, 
versatile,  good  writer.  Zones  5,  1  and 
2.  Box  4240,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

INITIATIVEJ-TAKING,  ENERGETIC 
’74  Journalism  BA  seeks  reporter  spot 
on  daily  or  large  weekly,  bi-weekly  or 
tri-weekly.  6  months  professional  house 
organ/press  release  and  government  PR 
experience.  Published  freelance  articles 
in  arts,  medicine,  education.  Able  fea¬ 
ture  writer  but  want  hard  news.  Ma¬ 
ture  young  man.  Very  bright.  Port¬ 
folio  available.  Any  Zone.  Box  4337, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEER,  Wes¬ 
leyan  University,  widely  traveled,  odd 
job,  agricultural  cross  cultural  back¬ 
ground,  looking  for  career  work  in 
newspaper  journalism.  Will  consider 
any  Zone.  Write  Allen  Yale,  522  Pool 
Rd.,  North  Haven,  Conn.  06473. 


COPY  DEISK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  exiwrience 
papers  all  sizes.  Age  46,  married,  re¬ 
locate  anywhere  for  right  paper.  Loca¬ 
tion,  quality  of  paper  more  important 
than  salary.  Have  also  been  a  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  write  prize-winning  editori¬ 
als.  Eiditor,  2720  N.  Swan  Rd.,  Apt. 
18-C,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85712  or  call  (602) 
881-5653. 


’74  JOURNALISM  (BA)  grad  current¬ 
ly  employed  in  newspaper  promotion 
seeks  reporting  job.  Areas  1-5.  All 
media  considered.  Willing  worker.  Box 
4352,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  wants 
to  learn  layout  and  headlines  on  100,- 
000  circulation  daily.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Salary  negotiable.  Box  4330, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  DESK  position  sought 
by  labor  union  Editor.  29,  with  three 
years’  experience  on  500,000  AM  daily. 
Clear,  tight  editing,  sharp  heads  and 
broad  sports  knowledge.  Particularly 
enjoy  layout  and  composing  room  as¬ 
pects.  Prefer  Zone  1  or  2.  Box  4260, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


SPORT’S  EDITOR/ WRITEHt  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania.  Daily  or  weekly. 
Ebcperienced.  Box  4092,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MILWAUKEE  AREA;  BA  Journalism 
grad  wants  to  move  to  PR  or  growing 
weekly.  Box  4296.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I’M  SICK,  SICK,  SICK 
of  editors  who  preach  press  freedom 
but  worship  the  advertiser  .  .  .  who 
swear  defense  of  truth  to  the  death 
but  kill  controversial  yet  accurate 
stories  .  .  .  who  support  bureau  chiefs 
who  won’t  rock  the  community  boat 
and  drown  reporters  who  do  .  ,  .  who 
define  unemployed  as  undesirable  and 
those  who  quit  jobs  because  they  give  a 
damn  as  damnable. 

IF  YOU  DON’T  fit  that  description 
and  want  a  reporter  who  fits  this  one: 
reports  with  accuracy  and  detail,  writes 
in  an  absorbing  style,  has  demon¬ 
strated  effective  daily  experience,  and 
really  believes  in  newspapers  (good 
newspapers) — write  Box  4345,  Editor  A 
Puldisher. 


VERSATILE  REJEORTER/BDITOR, 
27,  BA,  6  years  experience,  seeks  good 
position  in  any  Zone— exceptionally 
strong  on  features.  Box  4302,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  newswriter- editor 
seeks  new  position  in  Midwest,  South 
or  Southwest.  5  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience;  6  years  magazine  experience. 
Box  4276,  Eiditor  A  Pubil^er. 


YOU  REALLY  SHOULD  HIRE  this 
creative,  ambitious  reporter.  Elxperi- 
enced  1%  years  on  37,000  daily  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  publications.  BA  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Anthropology.  Marti  Churchill, 
435  S.  First  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
48103.  (313)  769-3128. 


HARD-HITTING,  accurate,  honest  re¬ 
porter,  27,  seeks  challenging  position  in 
big  city  or  overseas.  4^  years  total,  3 
years  daily  experience,  awards.  Fluent 
Spanish.  Looking  for  paper,  magazine 
where  good  craftsmanship  is  a  must 
and  the  goal  is  public  service.  Box  4297, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


PRO,  36,  offers  100%  performance  as 
editor/ writer.  Award  winner  who 
knows  local  news.  Degree,  13  years 
in  daily  newsroom.  Box  4316,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


UVELY  MEHITABEIL,  enemy  of 
cliche,  feature  writer,  investigative 
sleuth,  seeks  job  with  challenge,  re¬ 
wards,  pizazz.  Awards  to  paper  wall. 
Will  go  anywhere,  ^x  4347,  lUitor  A 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  associate  edi¬ 
tor  on  award-winning  bi-weekly  de¬ 
sires  reporting  position  on  daily.  Any 
Zone.  Box  4328,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


MID-CAREIEIR  copy  reader,  13  years 
large  metropolitan  daily,  seeks  resiran- 
sible  position  with  future.  Writing  or 
editing.  Box  4318,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


6  YEIARS  EXPERIENCE  business  and 
financial  writer  on  350,000  circulation 
daily,  last  year  as  oil  and  energy 
writer.  No.  2  man  in  6-man  depart¬ 
ment.  2  years  beats,  general  assign¬ 
ments  on  smaller  daily.  Have  worked 
bureau  offices  and  in  PR.  Can  do 
sports,  features,  reviews,  consumer 
writing.  Am  32,  dedicated,  in  need  of 
change  in  life.  Box  4287,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


3500  REWARD 

TOP  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER 
SEEHCS  PERMANEINT  E2MPLOY- 
MENT.  B>OX  4238,  EDITOR  A  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 


WRITER-PHO’TOGRAPHEJR.  Boston 
Globe  magazine  and  daily  correspon¬ 
dent.  Weekly  editor  1  year.  Seeking 
news,  feature  or  arts  spot  in  Zone  1. 
Hinds,  6A  Hastings,  Cambridge,  Mass, 
02139. 


SEASONED  (57)  EDITOR/ WRITER/ 
PR  eyeing  Greater  Dallas ;  newspaper, 
house  organ,  institutional,  whatever. 
Currently  31M  but  upcoming  annuity 
and  grandchildren  in  Dallas  afford 
great  flexibility.  Box  4351,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIEINCEID  managing  editor  leav¬ 
ing  small  daily  for  professional  rea¬ 
sons.  Young  but  seasoned.  Seek  desk 
or  reporting  position.  Prefer  Zone  4 
or  6.  Box  4368,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  U.K.  national  maga¬ 
zine  editor/ writer/ photographer,  27, 
MA  (UBC),  seeks  position  in  Canada. 
Please  write  Schofield,  5-225  West  IS, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

HUSBAND/ WIFE  TEAM  seek  perma- 
‘  nent  opportunity.  Professional  photo- 
journalists  with  thorough  news  back¬ 
ground.  Mature,  young  thinkers,  skilly 
hot  and  cold  type,  makeup,  electronic 
media.  Elditorial  managers  with  busi¬ 
ness  qualifications.  Peter  and  Betty 
Arnold  Shookner,  406  Ferndale  Dr., 
Collinsville,  Va.  24070.  (703)  647-7017. 


'  EIDITOR  with  proven  track  record  on 
small  and  metro  dailies  seeks  news 
management  position.  Box  4347,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  (26)  PRO  looking  for  desk 
or  challenging  reporting  position.  Ag¬ 
gressive  ^itor  geared  to  producing 
good  local  copy.  Self-starting  reporter. 
Hard  news  or  sports.  Prefer  Zone  1  or 
9.  but  free  to  relocate  and  open  to 
anything  appetizing.  Box  4365,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher, 


EDITORIAL 


DARN  GOOD  all-around  experienced 
reporter,  26.  Ready  to  settle  down  in 
Northeast  university  town,  salary  sec¬ 
ondary.  Well-written  news,  bright  fea¬ 
tures,  and  clips  to  prove  it.  J-Degree, 
references.  Bernie  Hayden,  303  Seventh 
St.,  Ocean  City,  Md.  21842. 


LEIT  A  PRO  run  your  "bureau”  in 
Montreal.  No  office  expense.  Veteran, 
large  U.S.  daily.  News  or  sports.  Box 
4356,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARTS  REPORTER/ REVIEWER  with 
experience  on  metro  daily  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  arts  or  features  staff.  Movie, 
theatre  reviews,  people-oriented  fea¬ 
tures.  Degree,  clips.  Box  4359,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  NEED  a  weekly  editor  who 
understands  “local,"  let’s  talk.  Zone  8 
or  southern  9.  Age  35.  Good  employ¬ 
ment  record  including  weekly  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  daily  bureau  chief,  state 
government  executive.  Box  4361,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


NEW  YORK-base<l  freelance  accepting 
newsfeatures  assignments.  Sallie  Bat¬ 
son,  88  Perry  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10014.  (212)  924-3266. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


NE^lD  BETTER  PHOTOS,  but  you 
don’t  want  to  spend  a  fortune  for 
equipment?  Reporter-photographer,  5 
years  experience  in  bureau  of  50,000 
daily,  can  help.  I’ve  got  the  equipment 
if  you’ve  got  the  opening.  Available 
now.  Box  4370,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOBIAN  SPORTS  PHOTOGRAPHEIR 
1974  graduate.  Seek  progressive  paper 
with  enough  foresight  to  see  the  need 
for  covering  women’s  sports.  Box  4370, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  PHOTOGRAPHED,  25, 
with  1  year  experience  on  prize-winning 
Pennsylvania  daily,  seeks  poeition  with 
photo-oriented  organization.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Resume,  clips  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  4380,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  OR  COM¬ 
POSING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Hot  metal  or  cold  type.  Know  produc¬ 
tion,  8  years  cold  type  experience, 
know  union  law.  Available  February 
1,  1975.  Resume  on  request.  Box  4329. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


HEAD  TECHNICIAN  with  Fototronic 
and  related  composing  room  equipment. 
Schooled  in  electronics  and  program¬ 
ming.  15  years  printing  experience. 
Willing  to  retrain.  Details  on  request. 
Box  4358,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Education  for  journalism 


there  will  be  20,600  journalism  graduates 
fighting  for  4,000  newspaper  jobs  by  1978. 

There  were  10,793  journalism  degrees 
awarded  in  1973,  according  to  the  survey, 
which  Wells  felt  it  is  ridiculous  to  assume 
will  double  in  five  years.  Furthermore,  he 
said,  of  the  total  only  4,250  were  news- 
editorial  degrees  “which  is  something  a 
little  closer  to  the  4,000  job  openings.  And 
then  if  you  remember  that  nothing  even 
approaching  100%  of  news-editorial  grad¬ 
uates  has  ever  gone  to  work  on  news¬ 
papers,  or  even  in  the  media,  the  whole 
crisis  bit  collapses  like  a  wet  paper  bag.” 


County  switches  legal 
notices  to  display  ads 


Thirty  years  ago  you  could  always  start 
an  argument  among  newspaper  editors  by 
asking  whether  they  would  prefer  to  hire 
a  journalism  school  graduate  or  a  non¬ 
journalism  school  graduate. 

Things  have  changed,  but  they  are  still 
the  same. 

The  argument  no  longer  is  whether  an 
editor  will  hire  such  a  graduate  but 
whether  journalism  education  is  doing  an 
adequate  job  in  providing  skilled  candi¬ 
dates  for  newspaper  work. 

Two  months  ago,  E&P  quoted  a  West 
Coast  publisher  who  surveyed  a  number 
of  editors  and  said  “they  were  unanimous 
in  their  condemnation  of  today’s  journal¬ 
ism  education.”  The  complaints  ranged 
from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  to  spelling,  inability  to  type, 
lack  of  background  in  ecomonics,  litera¬ 
ture,  etc.  (E&P,  Nov.  2,  page  10.) 

The  battle  was  joined.  The  E&P  letters 
page  on  Nov.  16  carried  nine  letters  only 
two  of  which  agreed  with  the  thesis.  The 
others  from  editors  as  well  as  educators 
felt  it  was  a  far-reaching  indictment  and 
a  bum  rap.  One  of  the  educators  wrote  “if 
the  newspaper  industry  is  so  concerned 
about  some  applicants  who  are  weak  on 
grammar  and  can’t  spell,  why  doesn’t  it 
attack  the  problem  at  its  source — the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.” 

This  theme  was  developed  by  Donald  E. 
Wells,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Communications,  Washington  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  whose  remarks  at  the  October 
symposium  unfortunately  were  not  re¬ 
ported  at  the  time. 

Wells  said:  “I’m  not  satisfied  with  ed¬ 
ucation  for  newspaper  careers,”  the  ed¬ 
ucator  said,  “I  don’t  think  our  kids  are 
good  enough,  I  don’t  think  they  know 
enough,  and  I  think  our  newspapers  show’ 
it. 

“Part  of  that  is  our  fault  in  journalism 
education,  part  is  the  fault  of  those  in  the 
newspaper  business,  part  of  it  the  home 
environment,  including  exposure  of  it  is  a 
function  of  the  rigidities  and  mediocrity 
in  the  whole  educational  system,”  Wells 
added. 

“The  system  and  the  society  are  giving 
us  an  increasing  number  of  young  people 
w’ho  don’t  read,  w’ho  are  visually  rather 
than  print  oriented,  who  have  no  sense  of 
the  niceties  of  language  and  who  don’t 
understand  why  they  need  it.  They  don’t 
analyze  and  can’t  ask  questions,  they  can’t 
count  and  often  seem  not  to  have  any 
sense  of  numbers  at  all,  and  they  refuse 
to  accept  the  idea  that  they  bear  any 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning. 

“They  have  short  attention  spans, 
they’re  passive  in  their  appoach  to  educa¬ 
tion,  they’re  full  of  scrambled  facts  but 
don’t  seem  to  have  the  foggiest  idea  of 
how  any  social  system  works,  and  they 
spend  more  time  listening  to  their  stereo 
systems  than  in  doing  anything  else,” 
Wells  told  the  group. 

“For  our  part,  we’re  shackled  by  courses 
and  credit  hours  and  general  university 
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requirements,  by  teachers  all  over  the 
campus  who  don’t  expect  literacy  much 
less  demand  it,  and  who  don’t  even  ask 
students  to  w’rite,  by  declining  budgets 
and  growing  enrollments  and  low  pay 
with  minimal  annual  salary  increases,  and 
by  rapidly  increasing  demands  for  ac¬ 
counting  of  our  energy  and  time.  We 
haven’t  thought  through  what  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  do,  and  we  haven’t  taken  the  time 
to  learn  w’hat  is  supposedly  known  about 
learning  and  teaching.  And  even  though 
we  lay  a  bunch  of  specific  requirements 
on  our  students,  in  the  final  analysis  we 
leave  far  too  much  of  their  educations 
to  chance. 

“When  we  look  out  at  the  newrspaper 
business,  all  too  often  we  see  salaries 
that  are  far  below  what  a  true  profes¬ 
sional  ought  to  receive  for  his  time  and 
commitment,  situations  inwhich  the  new 
reporter  is  shown  his  typewriter  and  left 
to  find  his  own  path  the  rest  of  the  way, 
an  autocratic  structure  in  which  reporters 
contribute  not  at  all  to  decision  making 
processes,  and  an  atmosphere  in  which 
disciplined  routine  seems  almost  more 
prized  than  inspired  reporting.  Perhaps 
I’m  being  too  condemnatory,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  over  the  years  a  significant 
number  of  the  brightest  and  best  have 
left  the  business  to  seek  fulfillment  else¬ 
where.” 

Wells  made  a  pitch  for  more  intern¬ 
ships  for  journalism  students  and  more 
“summer  media  experience”  for  journal¬ 
ism  teachers  as  well  as  closer  cooperation 
between  editors  and  the  schools. 

“You  need  to  visit  our  campuses  more, 
and  we  ought  to  more  often  invite  you  to 
do  so,”  he  told  the  newspapermen.  “We 
want  you  to  know  what  we’re  doing,  and 
I  think  w’e  want  to  know  what  you  think 
about  that.  We  hope  you  want  us  to 
know  what  you’re  doing  and  that  you 
care  what  we  think  about  that.  We’re 
really  not  going  to  accomplish  much  to 
smooth  the  lumps  and  repair  the  busted 
springs  of  our  common  bed  unless  and 
until  we  get  our  heads  together.” 

Wells  discounted  the  survey  indicating 


The  Montgomery  County  government 
in  Maryland  has  adopted  a  new  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  for  legal  notices. 

Instead  of  the  small  type  legal  notices 
that  usually  appear  in  the  classfied  sec¬ 
tion,  the  new  announcements  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  larger  type  as  display  ads  in  the 
general  news  sections. 

The  change  in  policy,  according  t~  a 
spokesman,  will  increase  ad  costs  from 
$15,000  to  about  $24,000  a  year.  The 
county  feels  that  the  display  form  will 
allow  them  to  place  ads  in  “English  rather 
than  legalese.” 

As  part  of  its  new  advertising  policy, 
the  Council  also  decided  to: 

•  Plac6  in  each  of  the  county’s  eight 
weekly  newspapers  each  week  a  display 
advertisement  listing  all  of  the  Council’s 
upcoming  public  hearings. 

•  Place  a  monthly  advertisement  in 
either  the  Washington  Post  or  the  Star- 
News  listing  the  Council’s  pending  major 
business  for  the  next  month. 

•  Place  an  advertisement  in  either  the 
Post  or  the  Star-News  announcing  w’hen 
the  Council  is  scheduled  to  act  on  a  major 
item  of  county  business. 

•  Place  its  other  public  notices  as  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  in  two  of  the  county’s 
weekly  papers  each  week,  rather  than  in 
just  one  paper  as  has  been  the  practice. 

“Our  entire  objective  is  to  reach  the 
people  who  are  not  being  reached,  the 
people  who  think  that  the  county  govern¬ 
ment  is  doing  something  behind  their 
backs,”  Council  member  Elizabeth  Scull 
said. 


WE  WORK 

FOR  BOTH  BUYER  AND  SELLER! 


■ 

■ 
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WASHINGTON  DC  1730  K  Sir, 
20006  (2021  393  3456 
CHICAGO  1429  Inbuoe  Towp. 
(312)  337  2754 


DAUAS  1511  Bryan  St, eel  75201 
(214) 748  0345 

SAN  FRANCISCO  I  I  I  Sutler  Street  94104 
(415)  392  5671 


Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  Newspaper  and  CAJV  Properties 
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Giemcols  News-Pdgers 

Two  new,  completely  automatic,  roll-film  cameras  that 
produce  more  than  three  full-page  negatives  a  minute. 


With  the  economics  of  the 
newspaper  industry  clearly  in 
focus,  Chemco's  News-Pager  I 
and  News-Pager  II  cameras 
offer  many  important  advan¬ 
tages. 

News-Pager  I  is  a  traditionar’in- 
line"  camera  with  a  Chemco  film 
transport  for  feeding  a  processor. 

The  News-Pager  D  is  a  right- 
angle  camera  and  transport,  with 
image  reverser  for  letterpress  nega¬ 
tives.  Either  camera  allows  an 
operator  to  make  full-page  nega¬ 
tives  without  moving  from  the 
copyboard  controls.  When  the  copy- 
board  IS  reloaded  and  released, 
film  is  automatically  exposed, 
transported  to  processor,  developed 
and  dried. 

Chemco  designed  the  News-Pagers 
after  listening  to  newspapermen. 
You  told  us  what  you  wanted,  and 
Chemco  came  up  with  the  News- 
Pager.  We'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  the 
full  story.  Contact  your  local  Chem- 
coman.  Or  write  Chemco  Photo¬ 
products  Co.,  Div.  Powers  Chemco, 
Inc.,  Glen  Cove,  New  York  11542. 


Chemco’s  New-Pager  II,  right/angle  camera  with  image  reverser, 
for  letterpress  negatives  without  “shooting  through  the  back  of  the  film!’ 


Both  News-Pager  Cameras  have  these  special  features: 


•  One-Roll  Film  size  and  capacity  up  to  *  Copyboard  Register 

24  inches  by  400  ft.  long.  pins  for  blue-line  poste-up  (optional). 

•  30  X  30  Copyboard.  •  Integrator  Light/Time  Exposure. 


•  Automatic  full-cycling  copyboard. 

•  Eight  1 ,000  Watt  Halogen  Shadowless 

News-Pager  I,  the  in-line  Lamps  for  shorter  exposure  time  and 

camera  for  fastest  copy-to-  minimum  opoquing. 
negative-to-plate  time.  •  Compatible  with  o// automatic  film 

processors. 


•  Chemco  Register  Drill  System  matched 

tfj  vour  r^lnto 


Proven/Chemco  Film  Transport  System. 
Modular  Darkroom  with  vent  and  safelight. 
Drop-back  vacuum  board  for  cut  film  use. 
SQU-7  Squeeze  Lens  (optional). 
Transluminator  (optional). 

Installation  by  Chemco's  expert  equipment 
service  technicians,  roll-film  specialists. 
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We  happily  reprint 
the  most  famous  editorial 
ever  written  on  the  subject 
-and  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas 


Is  There  A  Santa  Claus? 


We  take  pleasure  in  answer¬ 
ing  at  once  and  thus  prominently 
the  communication  below,  ex¬ 
pressing  at  the  same  time  our 
great  gratification  that  its  faith¬ 
ful  author  is  numbered  among 
the  friends  of  The  Sun ; 

“Dear  Editor : 

I  am  8  years  old. 

Some  of  my  little  friends  say 
there  is  no  Santa  Claus. 

Papa  says  ‘If  you  see  it  in 
The  Sun  it’s  so.’ 

Please  tell  me  the  truth,  is 
there  a  Santa  Claus  7 

Virginia  O’Hanlon 
115  West  95th  Street” 

Virginia,  your  little  friends 
are  wrong.  They  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  skepticism  of  a 
skeptical  age.  They  do  not  believe 
except  they  see.  They  think  that 
nothing  can  be  which  is  not  com¬ 
prehensible  by  their  little  minds. 
All  minds,  Virginia,  whether  they 
be  men’s  or  children’s,  are  little. 
In  this  great  universe  of  ours 
man  is  a  mere  insect,  an  ant,  in 
his  intellect,  as  compared  with 


the  boundless  world  about  him, 
as  measured  by  the  intelligence 
capable  of  grasping  the  whole  of 
truth  and  knowledge. 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a 
Santa  Claus.  He  exists  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  love  and  generosity  and 
devotion  exist,  and  you  know  that 
they  abound  and  give  to  your  life 
its  highest  beauty  and  joy.  Alas ! 
how  dreary  would  be  the  world 
if  there  were  no  Santa  Claus!  It 
would  be  as  dreary  as  if  there 
were  no  Virginias.  There  would 
be  no  childlike  faith  then,  no  po¬ 
etry,  no  romance  to  make  toler¬ 
able  this  existence.  We  should 
have  no  enjoyment,  except  in 
sense  and  sight.  The  eternal  light 
with  which  childhood  fills  the 
world  would  be  extinguished. 

Not  believe  in  Santa  Claus ! 
You  might  as  well  not  believe  in 
fairies  1  You  might  get  your  papa 
to  hire  men  to  watch  in  all  the 
chimneys  on  Christmas  Eve  to 
catch  Santa  Claus,  but  even  if 
they  did  not  see  Santa  Claus  com¬ 
ing  down,  what  would  that  prove  7 
Nobody  sees  Santa  Claus,  but  that 
is  no  sign  that  there  is  no  Santa 


Claus.  The  most  real  things  in  the 
world  are  those  that  neither  chil¬ 
dren  nor  men  can  see.  Did  you 
ever  see  fairies  dancing  on  the 
lawn?  Of  course  not,  but  that’s 
no  proof  that  they  are  not  there. 
Nobody  can  conceive  or  imagine 
all  the  wonders  there  are  unseen 
and  unseeable  in  the  world. 

You  tear  apart  the  baby’s 
rattle  and  see  what  makes  the 
noise  inside,  but  there  is  a  veil 
covering  the  unseen  world  which 
not  the  strongest  man,  nor  even 
the  united  strength  of  all  the 
strongest  men  that  ever  lived, 
could  tear  apart.  Only  faith, 
fancy,  poetry,  love,  romance,  can 
push  aside  that  curtain  and  view 
and  picture  the  supernal  beauty 
and  glory  beyond.  Is  it  all  real? 
Ah,  Virginia,  in  all  this  world 
there  is  nothing  else  real  and 
abiding. 

No  Santa  Claus !  Thank  God 
he  lives,  and  he  lives  forever.  A 
thousand  years  from  now,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  nay,  ten  times  ten  thou¬ 
sand  years  from  now,  he  will 
continue  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  childhood. 


“Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?”  is  the  question  Virginia, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  F.  0  ’Hanlon, 
put  to  the  Editor  of  THE  SUN  in  September, 
1897.  Her  letter  was  turned  over  to 
Francis  Pharcellus  Church  to  answer.  The 
product  of  his  fine  nature,  mellow  wisdom  and 
sound  craftsmanship  was  the  editorial 
‘  ‘  Is  There  a  Santa  Claus  ?  ’  ’ 
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